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SS yT sje. Nato missiles: a tricky - yi. 
task in Washington 


a ggg Ru a N TET tge anal E than shedding light on them, skilfully skirt- 
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German roads will get you 


are keen Europeans and the Hanseatic citles of 
there - wherever people live 


n n, 


tater ı ing differences of opinion, protestat ions of 


Bonn Forelgn Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher (left) and Defence Minister Ger- 


hard Stoltenberg arrive at the State Department ln Washington. (Pheu: dp) 


missile modernisation moves id provid- 
ing for internmaliu step. 

Nats cannut, huwever, afford ts disurni 
“hlindly.” leaving imelf with arms aul qup 
ment tit are outlined and ineffectie Die- 
OTOL MUST be 4 lab proms ol 
gg lt rp i e eg gg br ae 
fiherate process nf political will power. 

Binn mut slate cleirly it Wishinglon 
and in Brussels shit i1 wants awl whit is 
in keeping with Cermin scvulrits Intcrusts 
— gen if it there risks ı chah with the 
pres ailing Anglo-Amuericin due. 

lhe trip te Washingtan by Herr 
CGecher ind Herr Stoltenberg must her 
hoped tu hate dt the dialugur going. 

Biding time, especially shen inv is 
cauuht «thot a leg tu stand un. is not 
ıhe way ts pursue û reliable securily and 
alliance policy. U is not {he way to win 


clections either. Thomas Guck 


(Hannéversehe AMlgemeine. 24 April 1N) 


of the Vienna 1alks expected in 19Yl+/ 
43. 

In all probability Bonn will be able te 
push through its intention at Nato level of 
waiting until 1991/92 before 1aking a de- 
cision on the modernisation and deploy- 
ment of nuclear short-range weapons. 

As the existing Lance missiles will still 
provide adequate nuclear protection un- 
til 1994/95-the postponement is not as- 
soclated with any great risks. 

What is more, no Nato partner can pre” 
vent lhe United States from continuing the 
modernisation of short+range weapons: in 
the research and production sector. 

. The USA's flexible ‘position: shows 
consideration for the domestic policy 
problems facing the Bonn conlition, 
which cannot afford a “missiles election 
cnımpaign™" in 1990. 1 
«.The course pursued. by George Bush, 
however, leads him qn to sensilive ground, 
since Britain uncompromisingly . favours 
modernisation and.’ deployment. Admit- 
tedly,. Britain. iş :in a.much different posi- 
tian.than Bonn,.A laok at tlıe map shows 
that short-range : missiles ' can primarily 
reach the territory on both sides of the. in- 
nar-German.hordler. ۰. Bodo Sélutite 


‘(Nurdwest Zellung, Oldenburg, 20 April IRS) 


range niissiles based in Warsaw Pict 
countries the West surely has guoud rea 
son to negotiate joint low missile cuil- 
ings us soon is possible. 

lı would also seem logical to link the 
hurr missile debut with he Vents 
gh Ma e loci. 

Nato has called for the modernisation 
of short-range missiles as a counter 
weight 10 the Wirsaw Pucls uur 
whelming conventional superidruty. 

It e Viennu talks wore te make 
promising heidway tital results were lo 
eem likêly by 1442. including realistic 
pruspecls ul wbhstiutiul tru CUS DY 
Lhe East bloc and. with them. of urvtiler 
conventional nability, security might he 
guarimeed by fewer nuclear weiiputs. 

Nato ought not to ignore this possibility 
of the world looking different in four 
years! time; i1 would do better to hear this 
opportunity in mind hy forgoing automatic 


Modernisation 
issue on 
sensitive ground 


ests, of initially pulling. level with the 
clearly superlor Soviet: Ufion in this 
sector by modernising one’s own short 
range nuclear systems and then reach” 
ing new disarment agreements with the 
East on a parity basis. * ; ,: 
Bonn, on (he other hand, would like 
to enter into negotiations with the War- 
saw Pact with the aim of fixing ceiling 
thresholds at a:low level for. short-range 
missiles long before the. Vicnna nego” 
talions come lO an end,. ..’ '. i 
. The Bonn government. is .convinced 


that the negotiations. ‘Ori short-range 


weapons ‘could’ be: influenced by. the 
Vienna conférence. . i: 4 i. 

..[tfeels that the decision whether and 
to. what extênt. moderhisêd. Larice mis¬ 
silës should be stationed in America's 
European partner: countries ‘should be 
made dependent on the. interim results 


transatlamlic unily cannot conceal the fact 
that these differences exist, 

The mere existence of political differ- 
ences of opinion within the North At- 
lantic pact is less alarming Or confusing 
ıhan suspicions, harboured in Washing 
ton, London and: elsewhere, that the 
Germans are no lounger as clearly and 
firmly commilied. to Nato and the West 
as they used 1o be. 

There are alsv fears that the Kohl 
government is not guided by long-term 
securily policy factors but by shori” 
term, electoral considerations which. in 
their turn. are influenced by emotions 
and upinion poll findings. 

This impression is enhanced by the 
ridiculous way in which Bonn hus back- 
tracked on withholding tax und tlle coli” 
scription periud. 

Yul Herr Ciemchers appruvach to 1v 
isal Mudcisualiun dybatc Calut Uv 
derided as populist or mere vote-catch- 
ing. There cannot be the slightesLl cou 
thal Ihe vtitioning of new nuclear mis- 
qles in the Feleral Republic uf Ger- 
many would be most unpopular. 

One can well understand that the 
Bonn governmenl is keen iu dvuid Mais- 
vile modernisation is an issue İn HEX 
year’s ueneril election cumpaigt. 

There seem to be gond reasons lor 
showing greater [lexibility on arms and 
disarmament and fur calling the logic of 
the arms process into question. 

And as Nato's 88 Lance ımissiles sta- 
tioned in Germany face 1,650 shorl- 


A expected, the question of Ameri- 
can nuclear shorter-range missiles 
in Europe was the key item on the agen” 
Ja of the conference of Nato Defence 
Ministers in Brussels. : 

The issue is the subjeci of controver- 
sial discussion between Bonn and 
Washington. 

The new US Secretary of Defence, 
Dick Cheney, expressed his. unambi- 
guous support for the modernisation of 
the nuclear missiles in this category, 
whereas Bonn would like to defer its de- 
cision on “improvement” until 1991 192. 
.This suggests a clear disagreement. 
Bul a second glance reveals :that things 
are hot as. bad as they. may initially 
seem. . i. : . . 5 1 

The intransigence of the new head.of 
the Pentagon is understandable, since 
the United: States:is unwilling to back 
down'from its fundamenlal stance 'that 
riegotiations:. should only’ then begin 
withithe Warsaw Pact on nuclear short- 
range syştems up to a fafige of $00 ki 
lornetres after the Vienna conference on 
eonventional disarmament has been 
‘coneluded, j. . “7% r 

' ‘This stance is ;basedton thé concept, 
influenced by legitimate: secuflty iriter* 
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oreign Minister, Hiuns-Dietrich 
Geuscher and Defence Minister 
Gerhard Stoltenbcrg are not to be en- 
viecl: their mission in Washiuglon was A 
tricky one. 

In advance of the Nato summit their 
task was to clenr the political minefield 
that had accumulated in the course of 
the missile modernisation debate, aû 
minelicld that has prove dynamite far 
the Narth Atlantic pact. 

The necd for confidence-building 
measures of this kind within Nato is 
characteristic uf he state transatlantic 
{les are İn al presen. 

The cumprumise formula they louk 
with them. terms agreed by the Bonn 
certlition after momhs of debate, is un- 
likely to Rolveê: Bonn's problems with the 
United Slites. 

in the form in which it win made publiv 
over the weckênd in which the vorın 
hroke it seems equally unlikely i striight- 
en out ihe imricacics of the course pUrs” 
ued hy ıhe German government. 

A compromise document penned by 
Herr Genscher, a master of diplomatic 
ambiguity, i is simply too vağur to he 
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straightforward, It sounds: magnificent 
but is way open to interpretation, which 
„İS probably just what the Foreign Minis- 
ter wainited. E 1 : ا‎ 
An experienced tactician, he, is keen 
ıo keep as many options as possible 


, Open, He doesn't want to, commit Bonfi 


,10 stationing new short-range missiles, 
In other words, he js, axious HOt ‘tO 
clearly rule out the Zero solution. ‘That, 
ih the final analysis, i§ precisely what 

ا 
No matter how fine and diplomatic the‏ 


fÊ. choice of words, befogging issues rather 


.. :America and Britain do want: , 


Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 


Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Greer Coast Route will be 
your guide: و‎ 


1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 AFrisian farmhouse In the 

. Altes Land ٠ 
3..Bremen 

4 ‘The North Sea: 


D 7 | i DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
FÛR TOURISMUS EM 


Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
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happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel:that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 


North and East Frisian Islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, . 


Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out.well- 
marked tourist routes. 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


o 


At laft la Commander In Chief, Admiral 


{Phoalu: Sven Simon} 


if 


cholz {right} with his successor, Qerhard 
Stoltenberg (centre) at parade Ih Bonn. 
Dleter Wellershof. 1 
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Former Defence Minister Rupert S 


Government heads for port 
‘to ride out the storm 


valive union (CDU andl CSU), how- 
ever, cannot hold out any hopes of a 
speedy comeback in ver popularity. 

lt looks as if the conscıvative unin aid 
its Chancellor can do very lille 10 coun” 
teruct its negative image in the media und 
the dissatisfaclion of iS uw sUPPUTICFS. 

Popularity polls show that Ih tua 
government ninitcrs whu havu carri= 
ed oul mest reforms, Fubuur Nuisler 
Nurhuıt Bûm im Fmancce Millet 
CGatud Sohenbhes (hn his bccn 
meal to PHetanss he Eat eh 
uly, have sullcred vconstdcrably. 

The Chancellor himself, however. 
has alse lost a gre dciul uf suppurt. 
The popularity of Buden-Wirttemberg 
Premier Luthar Spaith shows hit many 
peuple are louking for somune HUW 
on which ıu pin their hepes. Spûth is 
much better cummuniculerr. 

The CDU cxecuisê crmmitlec hil 
Made u Mute 1UMifds CICHUNE ii NOW 
image hy recommending thal the ad- 
justed three-way cûtulyuc converter 
should be made compulsory for all tow 
cars afler } October, 19%1. 

Whether the CDU.CSU would, if need 
be, also be willing to go it alone in this rt 
spect if the case is taken before the Eurv- 
pean Courı of Justice is another story. 

The CDU at any rale has realised 
that il must "till" the field of environ” 
menial policy if it wishes to regain the 
support of above all younger voters. 

The tough line taken on the impri- 
soned RAF terrorists (many of whom 
are on hunger strike}, the amendment 
of 1he Foreigners’ Pensions Act, the 
setling up of a workgroup to fight long” 
term. unemployment,. an the already 
agreed on but mot yet. announced 
changes in the policies on asylum and 
foreigners .are all aimed at regaining 
the support of those who vo}ed for the 
Republicans (or are thinking qf voting 
for this party) just to demonstratç their 
protest at ihe government's activities, 

If this strategy is retained this may 
not önly lend, to the .losş of {he FDP's 
rolc of Eingisker The pendulum may 
not as expected swing back during the 
gepieral election ip December 1990, 
`. The “protest voters" have: demon- 
strated their (lissalisfactiQn.’ 
At the same time, hoyever, they 
haye given a political majority to part- 


ies which do quite the opposite of what 


ihey wanted.  :. Rainer Nahrendokf 
.“''! 4 (Handelsblni, Düsseldurf; 14 Apr 1989} 


hen waves 15 metres high start 

brcaking over Ihe forecastle and 
the masts start snapping, caplains head 
for calmer waters. 

The chairmen of the three cualitiun 
parties in Bonn, with the backing of the 
respective parties, have agreed on A 
course correclion, Part of that involves 
the Cabinet reshuffle. 

The correction upplics tu the defvr- 
men of the exlension of military ser viv 
tu IR months (from 15 moths) — it jus” 
ied mse ım lhe heht of mos huts ~ 
the elimination ot Injustices H1 Lhe tpplı” 
cation of the Foreigner’s Pensions Aci 
(which covers pensions payable 141 refu- 
gees uther than those mentioned in tlic 
official Pensions Acet), and the plaunntd 
reveculiun of Suction 34 of the Income 
Tax Act, n clause which unnoys medi- 
um-sized undertakings and which has 
caused a spate of business sales. 

The planned amendement to 1he 
withholding tax regulation is primarily 
aimed at appeasing the small investors. 

A marked increase in the savers’ lax” 
free interest amount is also being dis” 
cussed. 

The new Finance Minisler, Theo 
Waigel, will have to decide which is the 
besı way to achieve all this. 

Of course, it does no1 flatter any 
government if it revises its Owl! Jdeci- 
sions just a few months after they have 
been taken. All it gets is ridicule from 
the Opposition. 

Such backtracking also damages 
confidence in the far-sighted ness, reli- 
ability and predictability of a govern” 
ment. a e A TT 

If the coalition: intends invalidating 
the accusation of sheer'electiqn-orien” 
tated opportunism İt will nat only have 
to openly admit its “mistakes”,.but also 
canvintingly.justify tlıe real need for 
the changes. .. ' E 
' The suspicion cannot ‘be: dismissed 
that lhe coalition has shed ballast bY 
removing an unpopular .Defence'Min- 
ister. (Rupert Scholz) and an untalent- 
ed government spokesman (Fricdhelm 
Osl) as well agreeing ona course cor” 
rection so as to improve its position for 
the eleçtions to;the European Parlia- 
ment: and. local government elections 
an 18 June. . o : 
.: These-“eleclions have been unjustly 
labelled ag .a tesı for the Chancellor 
and.the coalilion. . e 

‘The ‘opinion pollsters of.the conser” 
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. . faces tough decisions 


realisation of the sorry financial state of 
the Bundeswehr could produce a situa- 
tion in which Stoltenberg becomes the 
first CDU Defence Minister forced to 
reduce the size of the Bundeswehr. 

This could be “sold" as a move of 
compromise towards East bloc offers, 
as a signal of a will to disarm or at least 
as a gesture which would appeal {o 
many Yoters the conservatjye union 
hopes to win over before the next gen” 
eral election in onc-and-a-half years 
time. [ 
` The fact that, the government would 
then be doing exactly what the Opposi- 
tion has wanted to do for years but 
which il has so far rejected for under- 
standable reasons would not really nat 
ler. 

Thé most imporlant reason is not the 
military superiority of the East, ils mili- 
tary threal, but concern about the con” 
clusions Nato allies may draw from such 
a move. 

The Americans have been complain” 
ing for years that their share of alliance 
burdens is lon greal. 

They call for a redistribution and are 
considering û reductiun of their military 
presence. 

The sealing down of the Bundeswehr 
would provide a concrete justification 
1o stur doing st. 

This applies to the British, Belgians. 
Dutch and Canadians as well as tu the 
Ames, u Al pincer cemnirics 
which station Nato-integratecd Iroop 
contingents on German soil. 

A reduction or even withdrawal, 
however, woul not only have military 
significance; it would be a disastrous 
political signal. 

Stoltenberg takes on a difficull port- 
folio, in which nothing has become vuxi- 
er because of lis appointment. 

The circumstances of this ministeri” 
al reshuffle have intensified disap” 
pointment in the armed forces which 
has been noliceable for years: at the 
discrepancy between what the CDU 
and CSU promised the Bundeswehr 
during their years in Opposition and 
what they have actually achieved in 
government. . 

What is more, the impression has 
been gained that the Bundeswehr is ba- 


filer Allgemeine... 
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sically no more than, ã manoeuvrable 
political factor for'this government.’ 
For the sake of the Bundeswéhr.dnie 
can only-wisb the new Defence Minister 
all the very Destin. ' - « : 1. 
«Stoltenberg, however, will nat anly 
be confronted by the indifferent, tO 4 
certain extent disapproving allitude of 
a section of public opinion, but also by 
the scepticism of the troops them” 
selVes,. i: ا‎ 
Only one of Stoltenberğ's nine prede” 
cessors In the Defence Ministry i was 
spared political difficulties: Helntut 
Schmidt... lL... .ا‎ 
“One can only :hope that Stoltenberg 
‘will be the second Defence Minister 


" who can rightly make this claim. 


‘Karl Feltlneyer ' 
(Frankurter Allgenelne Zeitung 
- flr Dêulschland. 19 April 1989) 


or the first time ih its history, the su- 
FS reme conimand of the Bundeswehr 
has changed hands twice within a year. 

The'‘replacement of Defence Minister 
Rupert Scholz with Finarice. Minister 
Gerhard Stoltenberg is not jlst ani ex- 
change of individuals. 

Scholz's' dismissal represents the 
prematuré end ofan attempt to give the 
armed forces a new and primarily polit- 
ically founded acceptability. 1 

Growing doubts about the effective 
ness and need for military deterrence 
make this essential. 

Chancellor Kohl showed his political 
instinct when he selected Scholz, a con- 
stitutional-law expert, for the task. 

His qualification was based on the 
realisation that public approval of the 
armed forces can only be as great as (he 
approval of the tasks they serve rather 
than on his military expertise. [ 

Scholz set out to reestablish a social 
consensus in this field, He gave careful 
consideration lo forcign and security 
policy — something which the public 
hardly noticed. 

It issaciated Scholz with aspects 
which aroused suspicion dnd which was 
rejected by a majority: the mudernisu- 
tion uf the Lance nuclear missiles, the 
Eurupean Fighter Aircraft (EFA). low” 
level flying. ind the extension of niili- 
ıary sirvicc. 

The Ramstein air-show tragedy ind 
ıhe Remscheid crash also went on to thc 
debit side of Schplzs public imuge. 

I'he fact that he was officially respon” 
sible bor the projects and decisions in 
his cupucily ius Defence Minister hut 
that he did not bear personal responsih- 
ility did nat scem to matter. 

Scholz accepted the resultant burden 
in a disciplined manner. He felt this way 
his duty and relied on the political per” 
spective agreed on with C hancellor 
Kohl. 

Although Scholz may be disappoint” 
ed at his dismissal there is some conso- 
lation: he no longer needs to account for 
the deferment of the extension of mili 
lary service. 

This decision is good news for the 
conscripts affected; for the government, 
however, it is a case of depressing Dack- 
tracking. E 
` The resolution toexlend military ser" 
vice was adopted five years ago. 

Three years ago the corresponding, 


. Act was amended in the Bundestag on 


the grounds - that such important 
changes must be regulated on 4 long- 
term basis. 

It looks as if the last-minute reversal 
of this decision will be Stoltenberg’s 
first major decision as Defence Minis- 
ler. : ا‎ 

.He will be unable to rejeot'lt, since he 
may otherwise: discover what ‘it can 
mean for a Defence Minister when “par- 
iy collèagues" suddenly act'as if he ‘and 
not they are responsibleıfor the unpopu- 
lar Act, 1 a E J 

Stoltenberg will. be confronted by a 
number of other unpleasant tasks. 

. He will probably be told by the staff 
of his new Ministry i led bythe former 
head of his budget department, statê 5ê” 
cretary'Karl-Heinz' Carl — that an irmy 


of 500,000.men cannot remain efficient 
with the money it receivesifrom the OV” 
7 ا‎ 


ernmenNit. E 1 


The ‘desire of the!CDU:to win back - 


the support .of. young: voters’ and the 
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er takes place in the conceptual cg 
ries of territorial possession Or mil, 
leaders with cereal stockpiles, 

‘The younger generation views the; 
maged ozone luyer as a greater ig 
than war in Central Europe. 

For a long time now experts harey 
garded wur as the most intprobabk, 
all scenarias. 

Up to now the big people's parts; 
the Federal Republic of Germany ly, 
failed to face up Lo the new challeng 

The Social Democrats Kept cfg: 
for too long lo the theory that a bray, 
humane Socialism would emerg; 
Eastern Europe. 

Now, however, the forcecs of ûy 
tion have had more than enough o 
brands of socialisnı. 

At best lhey are looking for ajuk 
sis of the ideas forwarded by Her; 
Schnıidt and Ludwig Erhard, 

The conservative union for ils part 
retarded by the burden of its Deuts 
landpolitik. 

It is worried about possible lossei 
the Republicans, realising at the 
time that its position in the Europ 
Community will be weakened if 
right-wing extremists are elected it 
the European Parliament on 18 lune. 
has no option but to tread warily steph 
step. 

The prospects for visits to Wars 
Chancellor Kohl and by Bonn Presi 
Richard von Wcizsdcker tire favour 
both sides arc conperalive. 

The justified interests of {he Germ 
still living in Germans can now bet 
guarded. 

The West as a whole will be inl 
ed in resolving lhe debt problem. 

This will be followed by perioddt 
perience with the further developr 
in the central parl of Eastarn El 
developments which are ale infutn 
hy ihe CSCL: process. کي‎ 

The approach must be marked JI 
Clever economic progrinlme on û 3F 
scale than up 1o now, 

This could lead lo û process of ibe 
alisution which even the ossified OD 
could nol preven. Jiirgen Wall 


(Rheiniseher Merkur/Chrisl und ¥ 
bonn, 21 April 1#" 


especially now il hacl fulfillcl Wester® 
mancls for a national dialogue and for 
legulisation of the Solidarity Irade unit 
FDP spokeswonan Hilde 
Hamnı-Brüicher hopel Chancellor F 
mut Kohl might visit Poland befort# 
summer tecess, She fell it would KF 
uppropriate to make any such 
mendullon to Federal Presi 
Richard von Weizsicker. ٣ 
This was an Indirect reference OF 
position to the idea of timing! vis". 
Poland by the head of state l0 cQ . 
with 1 September, the. SOth anni 
of the outbrcak of World Warll®  '. 


(Gencral-Anzelger, Donn, 
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view to the 


s clouding the 


= INTERNATIONAL 


Paradoxe 


east in an age of transition 


cussion circles, that Bonn is better able 
to build political bridges than any other 


country in Western Europe. 

Bonn could support support Poland 
and Hungary on their way to the Coun 
cil of Europe. 

Although money is a nıajor factor 
these countries lack morc than just es- 
sential goods, Cultural tics must be ¢x- 
tended considerably, grealer freedom of 
scientific activity is needed, and the first 
democratic parties are seeking advice. 

If Bonn has this historical rolc and 
could summon up this capacity what 
prevents the Chancellor or the parties 
from acting accordingly? 

Unimaginativeness and unproductive 
zealousness, together with the growing 
fear of the advocates of “Old Thinking" 
in elections. 

. Admittedly, the historical stimuli of 
current developments affords the Ger- 
man Question a new significance. 

However, all those who would al- 
ready like to see this issue placed on the 
agenda at all costs should read ù sent- 
ence written by Eugen Lemberg. who 
was expelled from Prague in 1950, cun” 
cluding his book on the history of na- 
tionalism: 

“A risk of nationalism does exist. Not, 
however, where most people believe 
when they complain about nationalism. 

“It lies in the fact that, robbed of its 
basis, the idea of building a significanl 
epoch becomes no more than û resenl-= 
ment and that only the gesture nf the 
ethical coment of lhe nuunilisnı whiclı 
shaped European peoples remains, de- 
ceptive and impeding ncw designs.” 

We live in an age of transition tuid of 
such designs. 

The European Community is noving 
unstoppably towards a "union", regarcl- 
less of how this is defined. 

In the atomic and computer age the 
struggle for markets and power no long- 


Bonn discusses 
how to help 
Polish economy 


cluded. He had also suggestecl holding a 
European Comnmunily summit mecling 
to discuss a joint aid programme. 

Michaela Geiger, forcign policy 
spokeswoman for the CDU/CSU parli- 
amentary party, and FDP leader Count 
Lambsdorff said aid to Poland ought to 
be tied to specific, soundly costed and 
promising projects. 

Social: Democratic spokesman Norbert 
Wieczorek.said Poland needed a thorough 
rescheduling of. its $40bn .in: sovereign 
debts if İt was to regain economic stability. 

Bonn’s independent contribution 
ought, ithe SPD feels, to consist:of con- 
verting the DM1bn “jumbo” loan into a 
zloty-based:’ development fund, of a 
higher contribution toward World’Bank 
aid measures, of raising the export cred- 
it guarantee line, of boosting German’ 
direct investment, ‘of encouraging çom- 
mercial banks to boost .their ‘commit- 
ments and öf increasing technological 
assistance and educational promotion. 

All parties-said thëè, process of reform 
in.Poland was a significant:step forward, 


man Ostpolitik claimèd that Lech Wale- 
sa was a manı with no future. 

The opportunities of change in East- 
ern Europe have the same quality as a 
rocket waiting to be launched into orbit, 
If thë system fails to lift off the launch- 
ing pad within a certain time there is of- 
ten a very long wait before the next at- 
tempt can be made, . 

So how could things. develop? The 
‘West should act in such a way (Henry 
Kissinger’s view) that Moscow does not 
lose its head because of the changed si- 
tuation on its western flank, but retains 
the courage to effect reforms. 

A CDU politician, the late Alois 
Mertes, who knew how to combine 
principles with flexibility, believed that 
the day would .soon come on which the 
Soviets would redefine their security in- 
terests. 

During a conlerence at Hambach 
Castle (Palatinate) Hans-Peter Schwarz 
added the idea of making it easier for 
the states beyond the once impenetrable 
Iron Curtain, including East Germany, 

to develop into a zone of post-Com- 
munist societies. 

Both military blocs should nake do 
with the role: of disciplined onlookers... 

As opposed tothe 1946/1948 situa- 
tion the Soviet Union could tolerate u 
Marshall Plan this time out of self-inter- 
est, and even participate in it via trila- 
teral joint ventures in Eastern Europe. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
would then soon assume a key role if it 
is willing to accept it. 

Horst Teltschik, Chancellor Kohl's 
foreign policy adviser, has been insist- 
ing for months, especially in smaller dis- 


A comprehensive programme of West» 
ern aid to Poland is felt by the Bonn 
government and all parties in the German 
Bundestag to be needed to bring about a 
thorough reform of the Polish economy, 

In a parliamentary debate on Ger- 
man-Polish relations the parties were 
also agreed that the Federal Republic 
must undertake special economic and 
financial commitments. 

The Greens, who had tabled the deb- 
ate, and the Social Democrats promised 
the coalition parties support in a “really 
‘major step forward." They were critical 
of the slow pace of decision-making 
within the Bonn Cabinet. 

Foreign Office Minister of State Nor- 
bert Schãfer confirmed that: Bonn and 
Warsaw were well on the way toward 
reaching agreement on future relations 
and cooperation. 

Both were keen to make a break- 
through and open up a new chapter in 
relations and in German-Polish recon- 
ciliation as an important contribution 
toward ending the division of Europe, 

Herr Schãfer stressed that Poland 
was prepared to improve the position of 
its ethnic German minority, to step up 
youth exchange, to set up cultural insti- 
tutes and. to establish consulates to re- 
lieve the pressure of work on embassies. 

Agreements on environmental pra- 
tection and on scientific and. technologi- 
cal cooperation .were about to be eon- 


eorge Bush has redeemed Ronald 

Reagan's pledge to Poland. The le- 
galisation of Solidarity was immediately 
followed by a generous offer of US as- 
sistance. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher, looking a lot better (he 
has been ill) calls for a greater German 
role in the dialogue with the galloping 
forces of evolution in Eastern Europe. 

The world is more interested at the 
momenl, however, in whether Chancel- 
lor Kohl can be toppled if the CDU 
does badly in European elections in 
June, 

Washington's conditions for assist- 
ance, whether for Poland, Hungary or 
any other country in a state of change, 
are common knowledge: ald is intended 
to strenglhen democracy, not the 
siruygling Nomenkiatura, 

The West agrees thal the aim canndt 
be to manoeuvre lhe protagonists of 
perestroika into an uncontrollable posi- 
tion. On the contrary, progress along 
the road towards the “New Thinking” 
must be encouraged, 

The scenario is already full of para- 
doxes. For decades the Germans in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Western Europeans as a whole oricntat- 
ed their political priorities to the West. 

They knew very little about the other 
half uf Europe; understandably, people 
travelled to Mallorca rather than 1o 
Karlsbad (Karlovy Vary). a 

At the saıme time, the well-foundcd 
post-war anti-Communism served aş a 
convenient resting-place for many poli- 
ticians, even after Alexander Dubcek 
(1968} and Lech Walesa (1980) had 
raised their voices in protest, 

The East bloc seemed to confirm the 
stereotyped image bY invading Cze- 
choslovakia and Afghanistan. 

After Gorbachov started to apply 
Lenin's slogan “Three steps forward, 
two steps back" to perestroika instead 
of to the extension of the Soviet empire 
ıhe West drifted, much to the dismay of 
opposition groups İn Eastern Europe, 
into a disarmament euphoria. 

The most convenient part of change 
is consumed instead of considering 
which overall political concept could 
lend permanence to this change in view 
of the tectonic tremors between Warsaw 
and Budapest. 

A further paradoxical aspect relates 
to the consequences of constantly think- 
ing in terms of D-marks and dollars in 
view of a movement which, although it. - 
also draws its strength from the mani- 
festations of economic decline, indeed 
mass impoverishment, is primarily root- 
ed in intellectual and political conflict 
with decades of dictatorship. 

The materialistic West strews flowers 
for the Polish Church and is delighted 
by the outcries of writers and by the 
courage of Soviet artists. 

The vernissage mentalily of the afflu- 
ent West, however, did not expect this 
spirit of protest to lead to concrete poli- 
tical transformation, : 

Whenever the development now tak- - 
ing place was predicted, as by the Solid- 
arity founders-to-be after 1970, this 

was e as an “unrealistic" mes- 
sage tû equally unrealislica 1 
the West : . E 

There is a parallel: only two years ago 
lending advocates of the left-wing Ger- 
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Editor says why 
centenary 
was ignored 
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The. author, Klaus Bresser, is {he edl-‏ 


tor-in-chlef: of ‘the Zwelfes Deuisches 
Fernsehen nndional television network. 


hy commemorate a criminal on ~ 
of all days — his birthday? .. 

The 40th anniversary of the 1938 Po- 
gronınacht in November last year was a 
more befitting occasion to recall Adolf 
Hitler, racist madness and persecution. 

And there is another opportunity this 
year 1û show on television what this maf 
did to Europe — the 50th anniversary of 
the German invasion of’ Poland on | 
September, 1939. : . 

To present:Hitler's personal history is 
not enough. lt is more important tO Out” 
line the reasons for his rise to power, 
the Inecomparahility ' of his atracitics, 
and the consequences of crinie and war. 

This can be more clcarly conveyed on 
days on which we commemorate the 
victims.than on the day on which the 
chief perpetrator was born. 

lt would he impossihle to prevent 
misunderstrandings; particularly a aû 
lime when right-wing extremist purlits 
ure again being elceıerl inte parliaments 
we mus1 reckon with the possibility tht 
some peuple will celebrate this birth- 
day. 

Television must avuld DCI SU” 
pected of providing the prog amime fur 
the uccavuul. 

Pictures can be (misjusdl. no Misr 
hia CMa iM ce MDCT Hl 
be, 

A more detuiled docunenlatiun un 
Hitler himself «»ould mainly consist of 
documentary filnis, ol pictures directed 
by the Nazi propitgitnclit IPFXIFAVUS. 

Even Joachim Fests HIm un Hiller 
wits aceUsud of by and large showing the 
Third Reich the way ils leaders waicd 
1L le he shi I1. 

Critics claimed that {he film alnunt 
Lathêd in mass orgies ul dcullic sclt-pr'cs- 
entauun and created a myth İinsleud of 
being instructional. 

Althaugh they may he exaggcrated 
such objections cannot be dismissed al- 
together. 

Television would find il particularly 
difficult on the "Fiilrer'’s, birthday” to 
counteract Ihe vividness, indeed fasei- 
nation, of these cleverly stage-managed 
pictures. 

„it would.be wrong. pf course, to make 
Adolf Hitler taboo. Television must also 
consider his character, origins and 
background. . 

We must ask ourselves again and 
again how he managed Io win over Ger- 
mans for his political goals and how he 
set up his tyranny. 

.[n, doing sp we muşt make, sure that 
this concentration on Hitler .as a per- 
sonality is, not misunderstood aş an at 
tempt. to Shift the blamê for the crimes 
on Hitler alone. . 


Our dlecisjon not lû 


screen ù special) 


Klaus Bretser.' 
(Die Zelı, Hamburg, 7 April '1 BY} 
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Lessons to be drawn from 
a Hitler anniversary. 


would have been) one thing is cerluin: pe- 
riodically, especially at the end of 1938 
and the beginning of 1939, roughly 90 per 
cent of all Germans — and they were bY 10 
means all. active Nazis — took a positive 
view of their Fiihrer, 

Most of them were unwilling or unable 
to realise that Hitler's achievements served 
the objectives of paving the way for war 
and exterminating the Jews right from the 
very start. They were guilty of A fatal nis- 
judgentenl. 

This approach 1o the problem is in no 
way an attempt at exculpation. On the 
contrary, even those who do not realise a 
danger can still make themselves puilty 
due to lhe consequences! 

Why is there a risk today of misappras-” 
ing the complex of lhe Hitler era? To 
answer this we must again turn our allen- 
tion to {he 1920s and L$3Us. 

In the wake of the lost First World War 
uid all its social, political and ceoneomic 
implications the situation in the German 
Reich was ın open invitation for dema” 
gogues cast in the Hitler mould. 

Certain national characteristics and 1ra- 
ditional German longings provided a wel- 
come breeding-ground for the scceds of 
Hitler's ideas. 

A kind of imeraction developed in the 
form uf a symbiosis between the seducer 
and the seduced. This gave Hitler the ener- 
gy he needed tor his deeds. 

Hitler was only able 10 begin his culirot 
ıl destructive action inl pursue i1 1 the 
bit cud becuse Lis cunstellaliuir ul 
specific conditions existed at this specific 
paint in history. 

Certain developments in the niore ru- 
cent history of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. both in the fields of piirty puli- 
tics as well as intellectual ideas {fur exum- 
ple, one of the fronts in the historians’ dis- 
putcy, have led to growing fears tht the 
pa of Germanys historical calamity 
could either be forgotten ar reconstrued. 

To reduce thé Nazi period aud its alro- 
cities to the individual Hitler would be 1 
cardinal error. 

Hitler was only able to carry out his cri- 
minal policies to the extent he did thanks 
to the direct and indirect support of milli- 
ons of helpers. 

Without this power base in the masses 
he would have remained the outsider he 
originally was. 

The: prevalence of the opinion today 
that a “new Hitler" would stand no chance 
— after all, the period of atrocities is a 
permanent deterrence ~~ is rooted iri the 
same cardinal error. 

. Of course, history never repeats self in 


subh aniobvious way. "i - 
Thete'are alsê' political demagoguês'to- 
day; however, who appeal to the samen’ 
stincts as Hitler n Nazi Germany.’ 7 
` [f they'are successful this would mean 
that there is still — or once again ~ a 
breeding-ground in which the ideas which 
many ‘thought were oYercome once and 
for allflourish. E 
` ‘We would again be entangled in wlıat 
writer Ralph Giordano called the ziveite 
Sehitld (second guilt): ٠ 
` Only. the. <constanit reappraisal of the 
causes and ‘consequences of the Nazi'erê 
can provide an adequate safeguard against 
a repelitionı of history in a new guise. '. ' 
.- We view this cûmınitment as reasorî elı* 
ough:to take a renewed look at thehistory 
of Adolf Hitler on-ıhe occaslon of his one- 
hundredth birthday..: ‘Diéirich Ide ‘ 
. ' ıl (Bremer Nuichrichibti;20 April. 98%) 


the bitter price paid for the experience of 
Nazi crimes this does not beliıtle the risk 
or temptation of underestimating Hitler as 
a complex phenomenon. 

Most historians agree that before and 

after 1933 many Germans misinterpreted 
this man's background and objectives. 
. This leads .to two conclusions: Those 
who backed Hitler before he seized power 
(including .such great men of intellect as 
Theodor Heuss, who later admilted that 
“We all got dirty during this period.") help” 
ed lim at least indirectly to become Ger- 
man Chancellor. And those who Jet theni- 
selves be blinded by Hitler's initial econ- 
omic and foreign policy successes after (he 
fateful date of 30 January, 1933, uninten- 
tionally contributed towards what then 
followed: war and holocaust. 

In. his Hitler biography Joachim Fest 
put forward the alarming ‘theory that if 
Hitler had for some reason lost his life be- 
fore the end of |938 he would have prob- 
ably been raised by most Germans at that 
time onto a pedeslal of "once of the grealesil 
statesmen.” 

Fest justifies his claim by referring 10 
Hitler's indisputable carly successes, 
which were generally regarded as positive 
achievements and which covered up his 
brutal ainıs and intentions. : 

Irrespective of whether or nol such a 
claim — assunıing that Hitler had died tu 
the end of 1938 — might have been It- 
vised as a misjudgemem ùt some later 
stage in history (Fest is convinced iat 1 


oes the 100th anniversary of Adolf 

Hitler's birthday on 20 April warrant 
yet another review of his.life, his purported 
successes, his deceptions, his crimes and 
the disaster he inflicted upon millions of 
people in the name of the German people? 
, Are there not perhaps more compelling 
anniversaries for such appraisals, which — 
insofar as they are carried out by Germans 
— will always be in part at least an ac- 
knowledgement of guilt? 

The 5ûth. anniversary in aulumn this 
year of the outbreak of the Second World 
War on 1 September, L939, is just one 
case İn point. 2 

We (the editors of this newspaper) have 
carefully considered the questions. 

In view of their undeniable moral com- 
plicity and the continuity of history we feel 
that Germans have a comimitment to can” 
stantly appraise the stigma of Nazi crimes 
and their perpetrators. 

This does not mean perpetually donn- 
ing the penitential robe or beating the 
chest in shame. 

What is need is not incessant self-accu? 
sation. bıı the realisation that all Germans 
must face up to a responsibility for the 
consequences of their history. 

This must and can only be a permanent 
process, ml we cannot choose the anni” 
versaries of historical occasions at will. 

Germans of all ages, and young Germans 
are no exceplion, must accept this fact. 

The more the era of the rise and fall of 
Hiller sinks into oblivion the greater the ef” 
fort needed to ensure that nothing is forgot- 
ten, reinterpreted, blurred or hushed up. 

In his Armerktrngen xut Hitler (Remarks 
on Hitler) Sebastian Haffner warned: 
"Don make the devil too small!" 

Haffner ilso emphatically warned, how- 
ever, against condemning the dictator or 
the wrong reisuns. 

Although we are all ton well awure of 
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strikes cannot be dismissed a4 bly; 
vicw of the Hist of attacks on publiee 
hiishments, violence it demonstraii, 
und murder at Frunkflurl airport, : 
Of all people, Waller Mompe; 
newly clcctecl Social Democrat Ma 
of West Berlin) hal lo have RAF 
removed from his office; and Conn 
giving righl of abode to squatter; 
Hamburg’s Hafenslrasse and ak. 
Sprengel Geliinde have in no way dı 
ened the violence in those two place, 

The stule's task is, inlependentafe 
mind threats, carefully to oheck if, 
erything has been dunce to avert tg 
culation of violence. ‘This has t, 
done. The government .appoinled 
cretary Of Slate to negotialc a comp 
mise. The offer wus rejected. Th 
state no uncom pruinisind AVENgthwu 
shown in, the amnesty for Angelika 
tel after the Bonn President, Rih 
von Weizsicker had intervened, 

Bonn and the Linder will be ableı 
weather lhe hunger strike, They hé 
na need to reproach themselves, ev 
if the self-murder strategy is taker 
ils ultimate conclusion. The sate £, 
esn't take this sort of occurrence lip 
ly. But it cannat stop someone using 
personal freedom to choose Lo desuay 
themselves, 

CDU-ruled and SPD-rule Lin 
have tried differenti approaches to 
problem. [t is now necessary fol 
state institutions joinlly 10 negol 
and to make it clcar to the RAFtr 
their final operation is futile. 

Otherwise, a prisoner might df: 
the mistaken belief thal he can bi 
the state to its knees if he holdsi. 
long enough. The announcemenl!: 
Dellwo that he is breaking off his si 
could be the first small step in ther 


direction. Wolfgang Mauershe 
{ Hannnversche Alluemelnuna. |4 Apr! ! 
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Imprisoned terrorists on hunger strike 
in protest at ‘isolation torture’ 
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The state cannot be cxpected tn sup- 
port such reasons for bringing the ter- 
rorists together, to give in to the (le- 
mands. There would be only justifica- 
tion for bringing them all together: if the 
RAF decided that its members would, 
together, seek a way out of the cul-de- 
sac they have run into and find a way of 
returning to society and observing its 
democratic rules, 


But that is exactly what they do not 
want to do, as Dellwo explains in admir- 
able clarity in a written intervicw in 
Stern (a weekly magazine). The terror- 
ists want to continue with their old ways 
and the hunger strike is merely a new 
means of striking at society. 


The chance the state has of using leni- 
ence as a way of making an impression 
on the terrorists and bringing about a 
reconciliation with society is zero. How 
little the readiness to compromise 
brings is something now that heads of 
Social Democrat-ruled Linder have to 
discover. (Their plan to reorganise the 
prisoners in several small groups was 
rejected). 

The chances of winning over the ac- 
tive sympathisers outside the jails was 
nat increased by a jot. Things have actu- 
ally got worse. And 'the threats of more 


without contact with otlıer people 
would indeed be a torture of the sort 
which would break prisoner's. 

. But there can be no question of the 
state having been especially tough with 
the terrorists. Dellwo, certainly, is not a 
free man who can come and go as he 
wj]shès. But he can spend several hours a 
day talking ` with other . prisoners and 
even meets with two of fellow RAF pris- 
oners, Knut Folkerts and Lutz Taufer. 

In his cell he has a radio, books anid 
newspapers. He gets many visitors (not 
only lawyers) and regularly exchanges 
letters with the outside world. His let- 
ters are naturally checked, a precaution 
that is essential in view of past experi- 
ence with the RAF. 

ı The term “isolation in prison” then is 
a cock-and-bull story which finds a 
ready ear among the gullible, It serves 
only to resurrect the RAF, 

It is understandable that prisoners 
want to be together with their accom- 
plices. Who doesn't want to be with his 
own kind? 

If the terrorists were brought to- 
gether in a group, it would be easier for 
them to hatch plans, to straighten out 
the torluous route to sympathetic la- 
wyers. The group would be able more 
easily to exert discipline over each indi- 
vidual. lt is certainly no coincidence 
that this new wave of hunger strikes be- 
gan after individual meımbers of the 
RAF forswore their former life and 
abandoned the organisation. - 


He also took part in the Stockholm rai 
in 1975 when two dJiplomals wef 
killed, and he also is serving lwo cor 
current life sentences. 

Folkerts is a treble murderer. Û 
1977, he shol Rebmann’s predecessor! 
Sicgfried Buback, in the inner-cily a 
of Karlsruhe. The shots, fired as he & 
an accomplice rode by on a molorbi 
also killed Buback’s driyver.and a jusik 
department official. . . 

The RAF has killed more than 
people, Among the best known are 
head of the Dresdner Bank, Jürgen PF 
to; a senlor judge, Ginter Drenkm# 
industrialist Karl-Heinz Beckurts 
Siemens; another industrialist, Em 
Zimmermann, of MTU; Bonn diplom* 
Gerold von Braıuınmilhl; and employe 
federation . president  Hanus-Marl 
Schleyer. . E 

.Ponto and Schleyer were also mf 
ا‎ NE was kidnap : 
on 5 September and killed: 
8 IHed' on 18 ge. 

It -is because of Schleyer' giy 
that. Christian Klar, Brigj 
haupt, Adelheid Schulz and Rolf CIE. 
mens Wagner are in prison, Théy 4¢ û, 
so.on. hunger strike, Like most of the 
fellow members, they were convicte’' 
multiple murders. Klar was convict 
nine and another 11. of attempted: . 
der. Mohnhaupt committed nipe MM 
ders and made nine-attemptê. ..' if. '.- 

The Stchleyer case was the most tf 
of all. He was'taken in-a bid.to.black 
the freedom of the then most promi’. 
members ofthe’.gang,. Andreas Bail ! 
Ulrike Meinhof,: Gudrun’: Enssli#k 
Jan-Carl. Raspe. That was also.tN#F 
son.for the hijacking of the Lufthapš 
at Mogadishu. When the hijackêd 
was stormed arid thé imiprisoned 
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` Life on the inside: lots of 
visitors and letter writing 


institutions, is responsible for deciding 
conditions for RAF prisoners. 

The three terrorists can either meet in 
one .qf their cells..or .in a communal 
room. The communal room has a televi- 
sion set, .a refrigerator, an oven and a 
gymnastic mat. . 

. It also has a small library, with about 
200 books. The prison Ibary REGIE is 
also available. There is a tablc-tennis 
table. ا‎ 

Every day, Dellwo does an hour of 
exercising, together with Folkerts and 
Taufer, in the prison yard; then he has 
another hour with bath these two and 
other prisoners, Last year, he was visit- 
eqd 94 times by people from outside the 
e 10 of those’ were from his la- 
wyer. He received 307 let 
ا‎ ters and sent 

:Dellwo rejected an .offer to be with 
other prisoners. The majority of other 
RAF.prisoners also rejected the offer. 
The rejection is grounded..on-their vir 
sion of themselves'as “political prjson- 
gers”. But they. are not behind .bars .be+ 
cause of their political views.‘but ber 
cause they have committed criminal of- 
ا‎ attempted murder; ex- 
ortlion, hostage-taki 
robbery. . . 2 0 e 

Dellwo, has the use of a radio, a. re- 
çord player, :a .typewriter; cand be. has 
many: books. He. gets nine newspapers 
and magazines. He iš allowed to shower 

and take,a bath every day. He is allowed 


to wear. his.own clothes, ٫. 


Similar conditions. apply. to Taufer, 


| e torture" is the term members 
of the Red Army Faction use to de- 
scribe their prison conditions. Many of 
them are on hunger strike in protest, 
They are imprisoned in several jails 
around the country and want to be 
brought together in one. What are their 
prison conditions like? : 

To get an idea’of what “isolation tor 
ture” really is like, a good source is Am- 
nesty International's reports on dicta- 
torships outside Europe. 

, Isolation torture was also used in Na- 
z1 concentration camps: incarceration in 
a windowless, totally dark bunker with 
only naked concrete walls and floor. 
The prisoner remained in the usually 
smal! dungeon for a specific time or un- 
til he starved to death. 

One'’of the best-known cases in this 
RAF hunger strike is Karl-Heinz Dellwo, 
who is imprisoned in Celle, He .has re- 
fused food since 1 February (he has now 
called the strike off). In 1977, Dellwo 
was given two life sentences bya Düssel- 
dorf court for two murders. He has been 
in. custody since 26 April, 1975. ‘Two 
days before, he took part in an attack on 
the German embassy in Stockholm in 
which two diplomats were killed. 

Each day, Dellwo is allowed to'spênd 
four hours and 45 'minutes with’ two 
other RAF terrorists, Knut Folkerts and 
Lutz Taufer, according to information 
from the Federal Prosecutor; Kurt Reb- 
mann: At weekends and' on holidays, ‘he 
can spend seven hours a day with them, 
Rebmann's office, together .with other 


Members of: the Red Army Faction 
(RAF) are on a hunger strike in protest 
at what they say İs “isolation torture”. 
Al onc slage, 33 were starviig them- 
selves in an effort-to force the authorit- 
ios to rehouse them İn one prlson. The 
majority havc ‘rejected offers to mix 
wlth other prisoners. One of the strl- 
kers, Karl-Heinz Dellwo, 37, gare up 
after 73 days, He is a double-murderer 


doing llfe. 


| Dellwo spent 73 days try- 

irig to starve himself to death before 
‘giving up. Thê fact that he and 32 others 
(most of whom are continuing their fast) 
took the action means that one of the 
aims of the group that calls itself RAF 
(for Red Army Faction) has been 
achieved! it has emerged from its insig- 
nificance, not because it is threatening 
the stale, hut because it is threalening to 
destroy itself, 

Across ihe entire country the argu- 
ment bout the RAF rages despite the 
fact that the hard core is in jail and de- 
spite the fact that, outside prison, il is 
unly a handful of sympathisers who 
kcep up the mindless campaign of viol- 
ence. 

1 the terrorisls were only capable of 
Ihinking more objectively, it woulcl have 
to occur to them that what sympathy 
they lıave emanates not from abstruse 
theories bul from concern for the per- 
sonal fate of people who neither know 
mercy nor want it. The affair has split 
the Germans, The majority take the side 
of the state: that the terrorists must pay 
for the erimes they have committed and 
blackmail demands must not be given in 
to. 

The minority appeals for lenience for 
those who they say have been misled. 
The idea here is that policy should fol- 
low an old adage that it ts the cleverer 
who relents. 1 

Both stances are, in principle, cor- 
rect. The constitutional stale must not 
allow itself to pervert justice by black- 
mail by criminals; and all criminals must 
be treated by similar yardsticks. 

On the other side, ho principle can be 
so holy that human lives can be sacri- 
ficed for it. Life is the highest of the 
qualities protected by the constitution: 

„ The public has the luxury of discuss- 
ing the principles involved; politicians, 
however, have a tough task — to find a 
way that meets a bit of both sides of the 
argument. 

, To find a way through the possibilit- 
tes, the motives of the hunger strikers 
should be looked at closely. Ostensibly 
hey are battling against being kept in is- 
olatiou. The term itself is parrotéd bj 
many well-meant people although it do- 
esn't make much sense. All imprison- 


ment is isolation, ٠ 

Jails have no other purpose other 
than to isolate offenders in ofder to pro- 
tect society against new offences and to 
remove the offender from his or her en- 
vironment so {hat he or she has the 
chance of reflecting on the offending act 
and realise the errors of his or her ways. 
„ So the point remaining tû be debated 
is if these convicted terrorists are being 
kept in worse conditions Of imprison- 
ment thn ulhers who’ have commitled 
similar offences, 1 

Isolation in. lhe sense that people 
spend yenrs in solitary confinement 
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Japan’s banks 


Continued from page 6 


according to factors such as liquidity and 
reputation, amounts to belwcen 12 and 
30 per cent. 

This system, for the banks, makes up 
for the low interest rates and, in addi- 
tion, makes the balance sheet look bet- 
ter, Anather insight; Deutsche Bank em- 
ploys more than 45,000 bıl Dai-lchi 
Kangyo barely 19,00U. 

Above all, earnings . capacily Irom 
day-10-day business in relation tO Y¥O- 
jume is substantially lower than in Ger- 
many. Comparison, however, is difficult 
because of the far greater opportunities 
in Germany of disguising profits. 

In thc case, for example, of loans to 
Latin Americu, where Japanese banks 
have lent a total of equivalent to 45 billi- 
on dollars, the maximum amount they 
are able to write off as bad debts and so 
gnin fiscal compensation amounts to a 
mcre LO per cent wherens une of the 
lurge German banks is able to gain the 
tax advantages in respect of up to 75 per 
cent of loan funds written-off, 

“Then there is the fence which has shel- 
tered Japanese money houses from 
conpetition from each uther,. Under 
Americun pressure. this in being 
breached morc often, with the resulant 
tendency of depressing curnings in that 
aren of greatest activity, domestic busi- 
ness. But there are stil some alınost 
scurrilous restrictive practices remain” 
ing. On Sundays. not only lhe counters 
hut also the cush-dispensing machines 

are closed. su that any single bank which 
can alturd to insıall more cish machines 
than another ues nui pick up the Cxlril 
huisiness. 

However. he prussurd ul e minty 
ste guia 1 HM cy cc hinê. 
This step-by-step liberalisation could 
even leave its impressitn on one of tle 
hig Toundatien Sones nut only ol Jupia- 
nese banking but of commerce ın genvral 
— the huye amuunt of savings. Up until 
now it has heen frown ou for private 
people 10 accept or give credit. Our In- 
lerpraer tuld us how, when he wenl l? 
withdraw moncy Irom his niuvings tlt” 
count. he was asked why he uianted the 
cash. The ımewhat colder winds of 
competition are now obviously forcing 
bunks 1o offer consumer credit. 

One hope that hoth Americun amd 
European banks did have appear su” 
premely unlikely to come to fruition and 
that is Lhat the joint “recommendation” 
issued by the the most important central 
banks over lerms of capital provision is, 
clearly, certainly far from putting the 
breaks on the expansion of Japanese fi- 
nancial institutions. 

In any case, the latler have, at least up 
until the present time, been able to avail 
themselves, and at terms which are mani- 
festly so advantageous in view of the opt 

. imjstic character of pertaining expect-' 
ations, and consequentially with ubiqu-' 
ily, of an imminent aceretion in thresh- 

, alds that access to credit sources has 

` been less in the manner of problematic 

, than might,. under all circumstances, 

` have been wished by the other parties. 

' And, remarks a German banıker in To- 

` kyo, while in Germany it can be expected’ 

ı that economic wherewithal may have a' 
declination rate closely devolved lo de-: 

. frayment in the region of between eight’ 

, and nine per cent, in Japan, the self-snmc, 

; set of appurtenancial conditions wauld 

i be deployed at the rate of approximalely 

! half of one per cent. : : 

To all appearances, then; ù mote im~, 

` portint. reason for the power of the Japa, 

. nese bank than thé miuch'viunted industry 
' of the employeee. Gerd Zîizelsberger 
(Süddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 15 April 1949} 
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In spite of reports, Gatt is not yet dead 


ery well 


controversial matters as regulations for 
service’ industries involving trade, con- 
solidating Gati institutions, conciliation 
proceedings and reducing customs dut- 
ies were more or less pushed aside. 

Because of its agricultural policies 
the EC faces extensive opposition, 
made up of the USA and the Cairns 
group of 14 food-exporling countries, 
which have declared war on the EC's 
subsidy policies as distorting competi” 
tion. 

EC opponents regard as a thorn in 
the side common customs tariffs. ağri- 
cultural levies, export subsidies and 
price and volume controls. 

Since the beginning of the 1980s the 
subsidies level has increased from 30 10 
40 per cent, although the EC believes it 
has done pioneering work with limited 
price increases, penalties for over-pra- 
duction (the levy on milk) and policies 
for letting arable land lic fallow. 

In the run-up to the Geneva rouud of 
talks {he EC las called For u freeze an 
subsidies and their reduction in the 
long-term. 

The USA und the Cairns group insist 
on morc, They want upper limits for 
customs levies and subsidies and guar- 
antees involving access t0 markets. 

lt is obvious that the Europcian-=A mi 
erican trade war ahuut hormonc-1reMedl 
hecf has soured thé ndgotialing climinte. 

Arthur Dunkel, Ontl svccrelary-tener” 
al. may have mude the hreukthi ugh 

a CBPIMSG puaillc. 

He has come up with the formula: 
with regard to agricultural subsiclies the 
contracting parties should strive "le 
agree to a substantial, progressive re- 
duction over a period of time.” 

Thıis clears away the half-heartel EC 
proposals, which only vaguely called [or 
a mulual, long-term reduction ûf upri- 
cultural subsidies. 

On the other hand 1he counter-de- 
mand fur an immediate reductivn of 
subsidies would be a blow at the very 
foundations ol ihe Community. Brussels 
could nat abolish agricultural protec” 
tionism as a vilal element in the treaties 
over night. 1 

The EC's difficulties with Gatt show 
that the internal regulations of an econ- 
omic bloc easily come into conflict with 
the pure theory of free world trade, and 
make-the Gatt philosophy of striving for 
multilateral systems seem reasonable. 

If internal EC agreements keep olher 
countries out of the European markct, 
there will be justification in regarding 
the Community as being an economic 


‘and trade fortress when the single Euro’. 


pean market is in place after 1992. 

The Federal Republic, then, finds it- 
` self in a particular dilemma. On the one 
‘hand the government wants to protect 

agricultural interests; ‘and agriculture 

: has been badly knocked about, but in no 

i: way does Bonn want to foil the Uruguay 

, Round. e 5 

` The Federal “Republic achieves a 

` third of ils gross national, prodluçl from 

` exports, and. half of !hese exparys are 

; gent to EÛ partner countries... .: 

' Bonn has bcen looking for (he con- 
clusive position to take up in any nuh” 
her of inter-departmental talks over {he 

' past few weeks, 1, |, a 

: In the middle of these deliberations. 

Î which haye. 1o. t(nke into consideration 

! the forelgh polley dimension with the 

7 ,„. Continued on page 8:7 
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(brought into being at the Punta del Es- 
te in 1986), it has been possible to reach 
agreement on 12 points out of 16, but 
the remaining four are tough nuts to 
crack. They are agricultural policies, 
protection of copyright and patenis, 
textiles and let-out clauses. 

If the experts cannot achieve any 
workable conıpromises in their three- 
day conference as basics for the second- 
half of ıhe Round, which ends in 1992, 
then {here is the threat that the entire 
Round will fall apart and a trade war 
will break out to an extent unknown be- 
fore, 

Bernhard Zepter, deputy leader of 
the Federal Republic delegation to the 
Uruguay Round, said: "The solution of 
ıhe agricultural problem then plays a 
key role for the success of the Uruguay 
Raund." 

Zepter firmly hclicves tat ncither 
the USA nor the EC are prepured to ac” 
cept responsibility for the possible col- 
lapse of the negotiations through rigid 
insistence on their dentancdls. 

A cumpromise was found in Mon- 
ırcal for the major stunıbling block of 
agricultural policy, through the guocl 
will of all those participating. after such 


: 1 و‎ U ال‎ 1 
HU fy 


| Nietzsche, who said 


an economist at the Massachusetts İn- 
stitute of Technology, said “Gatt is 
dead." 

Thurow made this judgement on the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at the World Economic Forum 
1989in Davos, Switzerland, 

Since the collapse in December 198 
of the meeting in Montreal of ministers 
and delegates from 100O countries, try” 
ing to find new rules and liberties for 
world trade, nothing much has hap” 
pened. 1 

Thurow said thal Gatt had failed and 
should he dissolved as quickly as possi” 
ble. 

The Gitl aim of making international 
trade fair, open and following the sa- 
cral principle of multilateralism, has 
been unsuccessful. 

The triumvirate of the USA, Japan 
and the European Community will con- 
tinue to dominate trade until well into 
the 21st century. According to Thurow 
the small people can only group them” 
sêlves around them. 


Current altempts at resuscitatint 


Gatt have not been made casier hy the 
revolt of the small people, raging behind 
the scenes in the Gaul secretariat in 
Geneva against the omnipresem doniin- 
ance of the giants, he USA and the EC. 

At the half-time conference within 
the context of 1he Uruguay Round 


Germany view the world? 
You will find the answers to these questions 
in DIE WELT, Germany's indepehdenl : 


Axel Springcr Verlug AG, DIE WELT, Postfagh 30580. D 2000 Hamburg 34 E Ê 
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Any nlmost all important Ja 
banks belong tt one or other of e 
industrial financial-services 
comprising industrial firms, ا‎ 
houses, and vurious types of bank, : 
securities houses which, Munich 
ance authority Max Eli thinks have: 
Japun hy the short and curlies, 

The Mitsubishi group, For exapr 
hus û combined staff of half amik, 
The groups ure Not orgitnised as it 
ıs û single firm, but they are orga, 
on û Stable business busis, 

In the stocks and shares | 
Japan, securities and eredil’ buyi, 
re, theoretically in ny Cast, as iqk 
erica: strictly separute) lhe diffe, 
between the leading American | 
Japanese firms has become oven mg; 
extreme since Blick Monday, kau 
in October of LYN7. 1 

And when the manayers of the “Fi: 
Tigers" of the suecurities busiu 
Numurg, Daiwa, Nikko and Yamal 
give the (huntbs down, then capi 
marke rites in America climb slee 
ln the end, it is the Japanese deal. 
in securities which finances a big 
of the American deficit. 

Yet, if you look more close, hese 
big institutes are not quite as puser’ 
as they are often presented. The hil 
volume of busincss can inl part Dtj. 
down to a uniquc feature: OVerdir 

are extremely unusual in Japan 
stead, firms borrow large amour 
money and place what they dont: 
mediately need into a deposit acct 

Wolfgang Hühne, of tht Baye 
Landesbank in Tokyo estimates 
rale of excess, calculatedl 10 3 for: 

Continued on page 7 
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Wi FINANCE 


Big Japanese banks, wallowing in cash, 
turn their eyes towards Europe 


Europe before . the 
raised. 

There is'no shortage of moncy for 
the effort. Jt is reported, fur cxanyYe, 
that Fuji paid 600 million dollars to 
take over and reconstruct (he Ameri- 
can Heller group. 

Japanese bankers are now looking il 
the cash they have available and, Mı tle 
same time, looking at Ihe price levels 
of shares -on the German cxchanges, 
and thinks a Bavarian banker in Tn- 
kyo, are thinking that they could well 
take a hefty slice of the action in a Ger- 
man bank. 

In the international banking busi- 
ness, the Japanese institutions are now 
beginning to turn their by far biggest 
wheel: international credit on their 
books is worth 1,600 billion American 
dollars (in the middle of last year), 
more than twice asmuch as American 
institutes and almost five times as 
much as German banks, . 

In terms of total capital, Japanese 
banks occupy the first 1O places on the 
world-ranking list. Then comes the 
first non-Japanese bank, Deutsche 
Bank AG: Other statistics show the 
dominance of Japanese banks: whercas 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo has 275 billion dol- 
lars on its books, Deutsche has a mere 
155 billion. 


drawbrilge is 


In Tokyo, the higgest financial insti- 
tutions leave little doubt that they are 
looking hard at Europe, One young 
manager of a big name predicted in a 
private conversation that footholds in 
the EEC would be "considerably deve- 
loped” before 1992. 

Michio Ueno is general manager of 
Fuji bank, the number 3 in Japan, He 
can see the day when his bank cGmerges 
in Europe under a totally different, 
European, name, ب‎ 

Daiwai Securities, which is the sec- 
ond biggest securities firm in both Ja- 
pan and the world, has the aim of 
climbing into private business in Eu- 
rope. Tetsuo Yoshino, a director re- 
sponsible for this side of the business, 
thinks that taking over an established 
broker. business would present tOO 
many problems. Instead, Daiwa would 
follow what today is the predominant 
strategy in Tokyo: going for joint ven-= 
tures with a partner .in the target na- 
tion. : 

A reason for the growing interest in 
Europe is mentioned in every conver- 
sation: the internal European. market 
scheduled to take effect at the end of 
1992, ا‎ 

There are great fears that Europe 
will become an economic fortress. So 
they want to get a foot placed in the old 


Al cooperation ul {he seven in ceo”. 
policies, so much praised. they Mv 
teisun tu he protul abun il. [Fherst. 
te he anly lective hy intcreenlinn . 

But there is no certainly in doing lh 


in the Federal Republic and the USA: 
the last few weeks show (Japan Mê 


There is a lack of cooperation amd 
the seven in areus which arc inıpori 


. There are alretuly apologists who 


Whether at the moment that will # 


Everyone takes comfort 


Financial markets also give the f 
pression that the patience of the Pe 
operating there is unlimited., Ê. 
would happen then if they lqst patie 
. Until now eyeryonë' cûncerned i 
put faith in the pragmatic statement 
investors have no.choice}; they: af - 
.liged to put their ‘money. into dol! 
"other markèts gre! tbo’ small to; tak : 

the funds, whiéh dally, jhake-thel£dl:. 


currency markets, 


as the dollar purchases of central bark 
back): the dollar rose. 


There is nothing being done in the Ur 
ed States lo reduce the budget deft 
Legislation cutting it has slıown irse" 
be withoul cdge. ا‎ 


sce nothing reprehensible in a high 
. get deficit, They deduct fron tie fedl 
deficit the surpluses of the indiy# 
„, Stes. They maintaln that they are 
fied with the calculation that hê 
US deficit aclds up to only two pere 
of the social product; م‎ 


cced in attracting vital capital init 
US from abroad to finance it,.h 
been regarded as a thraat by f 
markets at all, 1 +” 


statement that the cash congo? 
as there is confidence in the dollar f . 
the government. standing behind f 
dollar remains intact. E 


round the world... ». .,, yini 
The man-wha entertains the hOF 
everything will: be all right İs!ver¥% 

free. .` ` Rudolf 
(Dic.Welt, Bonn, 6 Api 


But what if both 
patience and 
confidence:fail? 


the assertion that the seven countries 
work successfully together in economic 
policies. 

The restoration in 1988 of the pro- 
tractedly disturbed balance in trade aud 


capital transactions of tke major indus- 
trialised countries, the USA, Japan-and 
West Germany, was introduced through 


minute adjustments, : : 

This report said that these would 
come to.,a halt in 1989. The authar 
wrote that the reduction of the US trade 
deficit, which was observed during last 
year, would go into reverse thjs year and 
next. 

This is due to the strong American 
dollar, which puts American exports at 
a disadvantage. 


The ‘American trade balance, which 


reflects American trade in goods and 
services, dropped from SIS54bn in 1987 
to $135bn last year and will slightly in- 
crease to $139bn this year. 

It will be still larger in 1990, if econ- 
omic policies are not so changed that 
the dollar weakens. 

In this report it is predicted that Ja- 
pan will show a dramatic increase in its 
trade surplus — from $80bn in 1988 to 
$94bn in 1990, 

, Jt is' predicted that the Federal Re- 
Public will show a limited increase in its 
trade surplus, but no less serious for 
that. : . 
The writer of the report warned econ- 
omic policy-makers in the industrialised 
countries that they ‘risk bringing insta- 
bility to financial markets by doing 


nothing. : 


If this is the result of this internation- . 


he seven most important industria- 
. B..lised nations, the USA, Japan, Wes 
Germany. Britain, France, aly and Ca- 
nacla, have let the foreign exchange mar- 
kets know .that they do not want the dol- 
lar to rise, : 

For this reason they have renewed 

their readiness to work together on for- 
eign currency markets. This means they 
have decided to sell dollars if the ex- 
change rate rises too steeply, 
, Since the autumn meeting of the IMF 
in Berlin the dollar has put on ten per 
cent in value, primarily because there is 
still considerable demand for dollars 
due to high dollar interest rates. 

A high dollar affects the competitive- 
ness of the US on export markets. and 
makes it more difficult to bring down 
the huge American trade deficit. 

lt also makes it difficult for countries 
such as the Federal Republic to deal 
with inflation if the deutschemark gets 
weaker, . 1 lL 

Furthermore high interest rates place 
fresh burdens on debtor developing 
countries, ر‎ . : 

, The aim- must. be to reduce. interest 
rates. This can only happen when mo- 
ney policies are free to battle against in- 
flation. a 

Price stability can then not be assured 
solcly by neans of money supply and in- 
terest rates, : 1 

The reins .on money policies can be 
slackened, if finance policy is used as.an 
additional weapon for flighting inflation., 

In concrete terms that means cutting 
back demand by cutting deficits in the 
budget. 1 E 

That-would have the salutary side-ef- 
fect of dampening ‘down import. de- 
mand, so that countries with high trade 
deficits would be making a contribution 
to the restoration of balance. 

Unfortunately things do not go like 
that in facl. The World Economic Out- 
look, which the [nternational Monetary 

Fund bas just. published, gives the lie to 


The names of the biggest ‘Japanese 


banks are nat that well known in Eu- 
rope. But they §oon might be, They are 
big, they are getting bigger, and tlıcy 
hare lots of cash that needs to be put 
somewhere = (here just isn't enough 
borrowing capacity any more in Jnpan. 
Gerd Zltzelsberger reports [rom Tokyo 
for the Mlunich daily, the Siiddeutsche 
Zeltinug. 


s anothef wave from Japan about to 

êngulf the world? It is 10 years since 
Japanese firms stormed the market 
places of the world with cheap but reli- 
able motor vehicles, television sets, 
video recorders, .quarltz watches and 
canıeras. The result is known: a trade 
balance surplus that makes oil sheiks 
envious. : 

Now same abhervers groan that the 
sume thing is about to happen in the 
the more sensitive areas of banking 
and financial services. Japanese‘ banks 
are, in facl, hunting in a pack at the top 
of lhe league of he world’s biggest fi- 
niûıncial institutes. History seldom re- 
peats iıself without some change. But it 
is tairly clear that these unknown 
giunts from the Far East will soon in- 
decd play ıi much greater role in Eu- 
rope. 

A New Yurk congressman; Charles 
Schumer describes the spectre like 
this: "We've last the car and {he steel to 
the Japanesc. Now we're: losing finan- 
cil services." 

American publicist Daniel Burstein 
is little less dramatic in his book, which 
wil snon be available in Germany that 
the trade war has been won by Japan in 
cvery way. "Now {he financial war is 
coming to the boil,” 

The former Brussels Commissioner 
for cxternal relations and trade policy, 
Willy de Clercq, said: “The Japanese 
have decided to make their next target 
the conquering of the financial services 
area. ll is time that we deployed our 
defences.” He wrote that in a foreword 
to a new publication which warns of 
"Japan's attack on world finance." 

German newspaper readers have 
less grand images of the larger Japa- 
nese banks in their heads: The last time 
was in connection with the troubled co 
op AG (a trade-union owned retail 
group). Among the biggest creditors 
are foreign banks — at at the head of 
them. the number one of the Japanese 
institutes, the Dai-ichi Kangyo bank 
which; together with the other big ones 
down to the No,5, Sanwa bank, repre- 
everything that is anything in 'To- 
yo. 

Although ho other country has deve- 
loped its banking business in Germany 
so much as Japan, the Japanese share 
of German business amounts to onily 
between | and 2 per cent, They remain 
a relatively unknown force because 
they have few private custamers. The 
higgest parl Öf their business comes 
from Japanese firms operating in Ger- 
many. E 

The number 3 bank in Japan, Fuji, 
has a toehold in lûcal büusiness through 

an affiliated company,’ Heller Faector- 
ing Bank, Toyota also relies ona subsi- 
diary to finance ciùr sales; ahd the Mu- 
nich branch of Dai-lehi Kangyo now 
does most of ils businéss witlı German 
firms. 
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Orbiting in the 
interests Of 
the brewers’ art 


BI? Research Minister, Heinz Ries- 
enhuber, announced in Bonn this 

month that the D-2 mission is to begin 

in 1991. 

Riesenhuber said Europe’s successful 
move into space is the result of many 
years of excellent coopcration. 

Germany had made substantial con” 
tributions along the way. The nıain con” 
tributions had been in the development 
and use of the space laboratory, Spacel- 
ab. 

Experimental scientific programmes 
began with the first German Spacelab 
mission D-{ in 1985. 

` It is hoped that the D-2 mission will 

continue these programmes in 1991 
with an cye to the future participation of 
“Columbus-2" in the US spnce statiun 
*Frectlom": total costs DM9bn. 

The project will cost ihe Federal Re- 
public of Germany about DM 750m. 

The implementation of the missiun 
will account for DM5 5Um, the scicntific 
laboratories fur DM2 30m. 

Of the seven members ul the Hligh1 
crew Nasa will appuim the commander. 
lhe pilot and Liree missian speciulisls. 

Tlie {wu Germitn sciCntifid ASIFOTAUES 
will be selected front Five candidates, in* 
cluding wu women, whe have heen inu 

hasic Iruming suce LUNN ind will he 
Chosen this yar. 

On beard Spirulab the scicntisls will 
be conducting bimi revalch. Mm parti’ 
cular ewat ol ois ol wel 
le ilr 

As Rieseuhurber explained: “Our aim 
is to undcıstinl mechanisms. We dre 
bat yet on the vere of pruduclinn.” 

After nine days of research in piv 
the space shuttle «ill bring the ISL 
laboraury hack to the carth. 

A tulal ot S4 proyects will be carricd 
out: apart from on weighilessness. on 
human physiology, priiuts« untiNeCrINE. 
bio-. material and robut resvuareh. 

Amang uther things a wellknuwn 
brewery from Bremen will be researc h- 
ing in space in the interests uf pruducinğ 
beer becr. 

Riesenhuber described plans tn oh- 
serve {he process cf Yeast fermentation 
under conditions of weightlessness in 
order tw inıprove the brewing process 
back on earth. 

Twenty-seven German universities 
with 36 institutes, three major research 
institutions and nine industrial compan” 
ies will participate in the project. 

As in the case of the other 15 indus- 
trial research projects the brewery ex” 
periment will be financed by industry. 

Industry will not .contribute. towards 
the DM 730m total costs. 1 

In addition, the University of Bremen 
and the Technical University of Berlin 
will take advantage of the flight to re- 
lease two small satellites.’ : 

The metearologist Dr Renate 
Briünner, the doctor Heinke Walpot and 
the physicists Hang .W. ‘Schlegel, Dr 
Gerhard Thiele and Dr Ulrich Walter 
are hoping to be picked for the mission: 

Asked whether the first female Ger- 
man astronaut would be launched into 
space in 1991 Ricsenhuher emphasised 
that the choicè will be based on special- 
ist abilities alone.: ا‎ : 

‘He admitted, however, that he "tan? 
nol-."completely .concoal lis. personal 
sü pport™ for the, flight uf û lady astro 
nauk... " . .: Jrmgdre Wagner . 
' ‘- °  {Genoral-Anzeige# Boni, l4 Aptll 1989) 


failures, ihe Ariane programme moved 
into its operational phase. 

An independent company, Ariane” 
space, was founded for the markcting of 
the carrier rocket. 

Acrospace firms and banks from all 
Esa member countries have stakes in 
this company. 

Ariane I. was' followed by more and 
more powerful versions of the Euro” 
rocket. ا‎ 

Ariane 4 can pu satellites with 
weighing up to 4.2 tons into a gecosta- 
tionary transfer orbit (at an altitude of 
350 kilometres). : 

Thanks to this variable Arianc 4 fleet 
— which can be launched in six different 
versions with payloads of between 1.9 
and 4.2 tons —~ the Europeans are NOW 
market leaders in the field of commeri- 
cul satellite launching (with a share of 
approx. 70 per cent), especially sincê 
the US space shuttle was withdrawn 
from this market. 

During a conference in The Hague iri 
November 1987 Esa adopted ils pro- 
grantme for the 1990s. 

The key areas will be the develop” 
mıent of ù new ancl even more powerful 
currier rocket, the Arlane 5, participa’ 
tion in the international space stion 
with the Columbus progrunıme, and the 
construclon of a small European spice 
shuttle {Hlermes). 

Europe's independent manned space 
travel began with Spacelab, whiclı wits 
lnunebhed on several missions with tle 
US Shuule following its nuiden flight in 
19%3. 

The period up umtil the major space 
staliun which it is hoped will he ıeadly 
for operation in the mid-194Y0s will be 
hridged with Lurther Spacelab fliglts 
and uumanncd plufurmt. Tur cxamipld. 
the re-usable payluad curriv EUCH 

AS ul hs Mas ol isn aU 
have been the scientific satellites ind 
probes used for various fields of istiran” 
my ald fur research into the solar Syste. 

The climax was prubahly ihe "Git" 
prube launched in 1985, Europe's con 
tribuiop tn the international campaign 
tu examine Hllcy’s Camel. 

In 1he licld of telecemmunicatinns 
ıhe Eurupeans operuMe a hasl uf viırivur 
satellite systems, which enable ihe €%- 
change of broadcasts, pictures or dala 
between member states as well as 


worldwide. Luclwig Kiüirten 
(Die Welt, Bonn, 19 April 19%) 
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A birthday party to mark 


f successes 


ûf success was the fact that three coun= 
tries (the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France and Britain) were given respon” 
sibility for one section of the rocket re- 
spectively. 2 

This led:to coordination difficulties. 

None öf the 11 launchings of the 
rocket types Europe 1 and Europe 2 
achieved their objectives, °`’ 

Esro, on the other hand, developed a 
successful programme for the investiga 
tion of perigcan space wilh the help of 
altitude research rockets. 

By 1972 it had sent seven satellites 
(with the help of American carriers) in- 
to orbit, although only one of which was 
unable to begin operations: 

On 1 April, 1974, the staff of the in 
lhe meantime dissolved Eldo joined for” 
ces with Esro staff lo form a new organi 
salion, Esa, 

Esa declared the devclopmem of a 
Eurupean currier rocket lo be onc of ils 
major objectives. 

[u was French single-mindedness 
which finally led to the sturt of the Aro 
iane project. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
especially its then Research Minister, 
Klaus vun Dohnanyi, was initiully op- 
pused 1u the prnject. favouring cuopera’ 
tion with {he USA instead. 

This explains why France accepted 
the lion" share ul financing the Ariane 
(roughly 5U per cent). whereas the Fed- 
eral Repulic ol Gwrmany oly ice 

Cl u 2H pet UM Shue het 4 longer pt 
riod of reluctance. : 

Coarrespandingly, German industry's 
involvement in lhe develrpmental pro= 
jevt led hy Esa was much less pro- 
nounced thun that nf French industry. 

The first Ariane rockel wus luunched 
from the Kourou Space Centre in the 
French overseus department of French 
Guiana. 

This space “station” had already been 
set up by the French space authority 
Cnes in the | 940s. 

Following nine test flights under Esa 
supervision, two of which ended with 


Reaching for the stars: four 
major long-term projects 


flight to the polar orbit, which vi 
take it around the Sun at a height of 
300 million kilometres. 

e ISO. The "Infrared Spaçe Observa- 
try” (ISO) is, designed to enable as- 
trophysicists to observe all. celestial 
objects whose wavelength lies within 
the electromagnetic spectrum. 

The proposals for the experiments 
an .board have been, forwarded Dy 
scientists.from many countries. 

The biggest technical problem is 
haw to caol down the instruments (O 4 
temperature of a few degrees below 
zero, İn order to keep away the back- 
ground radiation. a 

The satellite, thcreforc, will resem” 
ble a-giant thermos flask, filled: with 
2.300 litres of liquid helium: . 

. ‘The’ launching of the .5.3“metrd sa= 
tallite weighirig 2.4 tons with the help 
of an Ariane rocket is planned For 
1993, rt 

(Südilèutschie Zellung: Munich; [Y Aprll 1989) 


contribution to the Nasa programme. 
The satellite, 13 metres long, 4.25 me- 
tres wide and weighing 11.2 tons, will 
be launched with a space shuttle in 
1989, E SE 
` @ UJysşes. The international solar 
probe Ulysses is designed. to measure 
the varied and in part still not under 
stood activities çlose to the Sun.  ; 

" For the first time a satellite will Fly 
aver the poles of our daytime star. 

The satellite is. equipped with cle- 
ven experiments elaborated hy lead- 
ing scientific instilutes, in. the USA, 
Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland and 
the Federal Republic of Germany.., .. 

The only 370-kilogram instrument 
platform is scheduled for launching 
with the space shuttle in J990,.:: . 

A power. unit will boost. the ‘probe 
into an. interplanterary orbit; and il 
will.pasg Jupiter after’ 14 months. 
` ‘Jupiter's gravitational field will ac” 
celerate .the .probe fqr the continued 


Esa’s run O 
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special function was held in Paris 
this month to mark the 25th anniv- 
‘of the European Space Agency, 
SA. 2 : 
"Esa .emerged from the European 
Space Research Organisation, Esro, 
whiçh began in 1964. 
. Over the past 25 years, European 
cooperation in space research has had 
many setbacks, but these have been 
morè than offset by the successes. 

Tuduy, the Europeans have caught up 
with ihe big puwerş of space research, 
the USA and the Soviet Union, in many 
seciOors. : 

When the iden of space technology 
coaperation first hegan to take shape in 
Europe atl the beginning of the sixties 
the {wo superpowers had already suc” 
cessfully taken major steps into space. 

The European nations realised that 
only their combined effort would bv 
able to prevent the USA and the Soviet 
Union from extending Lheir lead in 
space technvoluBy. 

The dêcisiun was taken in 162 lo s1 
up two urganisitions, Ero und Eldu 
(European Organisation Tor lhe Deve- 
lopment and Construction ul Space 
Launcher Vehicles), in urder to develop 
iı Furapcan SPU launcher which > 
tgm. 

Esru, which initially cmnprised 1en 

ember vines (Belgium, ihe Federal 
Republi: vf Germany. Denmark. 
France, Britain, haly. the Netherlunds, 
Sweden, Switzerland und Spain). begin 
work in 1964 und conceumraled on the 
development of satellites. 

Whereis this effort was already re 
warded by the launching ûf the first Eu- 
ropean salellite Esro Il in 1968 ıhe 
development of a European carrier 
rocket. 

One of the main reasons for the lack 


he four most important scientific 

satellites in the long-term pro” 
gramme of the European Space Agen- 
cy, Esa, are: 
e Hipparcos. The astronomy satellite 
is named after the Greek astonomer 
Hipparchus (190-120 B.C.), who was 
öne of the first persons to compile a 
list of stars. 

At the same time it is an abbrevia- 
1ion for “High Precision, Parallax Col- 
lecting Satellite." . ا‎ 

This describes its task of measuring 
the positions, annual movements and 

paraliaxes of the stats. : 

. The 1.1-ton hexagonal satellite will 
be launched (together with the Ger” 
man TV ‘satellite TV-Sat-2) bY an Ar- 
iane 4 rocket in summerf'1989.' ' 

® Hubble Space . Telescope. The 
space’ telescope rigmed after the Am- 
erican'astrohomer Edwin Powel! Hub- 
ble (1889-1953), founder of modern 
extagalactic astrûnohy," ehables  ob~ 


servation of the entire rake Ùf ‘stars 
outside’ of 'the disruptive ‘earth's at. 
mosphëre with thie help ûf thé five spé“ 
cial'sciehtific instruments on board, 

The' camera for photographing 
,„. aguely discernible-objects is the Esa 
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Gatt’s problem, 


your regular bookseller. '- #l: 
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USA, Washington burst in with deq, 


.. 
1 


that Bonn's subsidies for the Ai 
must be negotiated in Galt at Gene, 


The Americans will nOl acee 
Federal Repuhlic’s change of 
regurds subsidies, which ussured Dj 
ler-Benz's take-over of Messersclay 


Bûölkow-Bluhm (MBB). 

Indeed the EC Commission hy 
proved this subsidy, bul in the Ami 
view this contravenes Gatt regulalior; 

Afler this enonorntous probley 
oalher three Gutt matters seem lok 
by the way. 

The bad habil of piraling Patty uw 
copyrights should be put a stop ton 
talks on “trade-relevant righls for i 
protection uf copyright." 

This has been mainly demanded' 
western industrialised nations, T 
want comparable worllwide protect: 

They argue hil protection of (: 
right is a fundamental of frce con 
tion. Anyone whu wants free infer 
tional trade must keep to protection ft 
gulations. 

The developing countries see i: 
dantaging their chances in the mal: 
place. Tlhcy accuse the indusint: 
nations uf using his devise lo mi; 
more difficull lo get ut new technok, 

They have rejecled thc inde 
slates?” demands For i Git pruteclio’. 
reau, and puint to the United Nit: 
budics which are responsible for 
riglls, patents and Irade marks. 

The industrialised nutions Mili 
that the statutes of thes luxlies atk 
uf loopholes. 

A compromise is necessary MF 
question of textiles as well, Tle dest" 
nA Counts iC deuiuultg [har ih 

course uf he Uiuguiay Round the int 
national texliles agreement shuuld ê 
brought to an end, which in fact ref 
lates the textiles market as regards pr 
and quantities t0 the benefit of the inde 
trialised nations. 

Although the western slates are Ud 

| pressure from their domestic lobbies, 
have indicated internally they are f 
pared to aim for the discontinuation of 


. Multi-synthelics agreement in phases. 


Before (he beginning of these dec 
Geneva talks Arthur Dunkel called f 
all sides not to bring everything dow! 
petty quibbling. 

There are still Iwo years left to 


down an all-dmbracing new world 


agreement. Call is nol dencl, tol ye 
the agony cannot be ignored. 

Rainer Burchardi 

(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntag 

Hlanıhurg, 7 April ¥ 
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ity thread of aluminium in the paper of the 
banknote, wlıch only has u silver shine in 
genuine notes: in forgeries il woul i : 
ا‎ 8B ould appeaı 

The notes glso have small markings on 
bath sides of the note which, when held up 
to the light, appear as the letter "D.” 

To get this exiıct effect both sides of the 
paper {he notes have to be printed on botl 
sides simultaneously. Until now only the 
precision printing presses uscd hy the Fed- 
eral Printer have been capable of doing 
this. 

` No-one needs to worry that therc will 
be a deadline, after which date the old 
notes will be just so much waste paper, 

The Bundesbank has set no time limit 
for exchanging old notes for the new ones. 
No-one will be obliged to go rushing 
around looking for notes; if years later, 
notes are discovered, for example, in a 
sectet drawer or under the mattress, they 
can still'pe exchanged. [ 

It <coşts 27 pfennigs to produce cach 
note. There are 1.6 billion of them in cir- 
culation, To replace them all will cast 
more than DM420m, 1 

' Is this worth it when the talking polnt in 
the European Community is currently that 
national currencies should be replaced 
soon by the Ecu for routine payment 
transactions? : 


(Nlrnberger Nachriclılen, 19 Apri! 1989) 
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Yesterday's faces, tomorrow's money. 


note bears the portrait of the baroque 
masterbuilder Balthasar Neumann (1687- 
1753), one of whose most famous works is 
the prince-bishop’'s palace at Würzburg. 

Clara Schumann (1819-1896), wife of 
Robern, a concert pianist and composer in 
her own right, can be seen on the red- 
brown 100U-mark note, 

Scientist Paul Ehrlich (1853-1915), 
who discovered Salvarsan, a remedy used 
in he cure uf syphilis, uppeurs uu the new 
orange 3JÛU-nark note. 

The 1,JOO-mark note carries the por- 
traits of the Brothers Grimm of fairy-tale 
fame, Jakob Ludwig (1785-1863) and 
Wilheln Karl (1786-1859). 

There are then eight new notes of which 
four are adorned with portraits of woman. 

From a value point of view the men 
come out better than the woman ~— [he 
note of the highest denomination displays 
the Brothers Grimm, "a touch of chauvin- 
ism,” as Bundesbank head Karl Otto Pöhl 
out it with gentle irony. 

Pöhi had no jokes to maka when it came 
to dealing with questions of the handiwork 
of the forger. 

In dealing with this matter he drew a 
comparison with the arms. race. He said 
that as soon as a new attack weapon was 
developed a means of defence was worked 
out to neutralise it, : 


The notes include, for instance, a.secur- 


E MONEY 


Warning notes 
. = these are 
harder to forge 


EERE 


E banknotes have been rede- 
signed. The new notes, which are in- 
tended to give greater protection from for 
gers, will start coming into circulation. next 

yent. . و‎ . 

The number of men and and the num- 
ber of woman featuring on the notes is the 
same but: as the head of the Bundesbank, 

Karl Otto Pûhl dryly observed, the value 

of the notes featuring men's faces is great- 

er. . 

Nuremberg, representccl on several of 
the old notes by Albreclıt Dürer portrails, 
is still to be seen depicted on (he new 
nutes, 

The fulurt notes have been worked out 
willr typical German thoroughness, Three 
historians looked at various personalities 
in German history as possible candidates 
to tdorn the new nolcs. 

These experts had to bear in mind equal 
reprexsenlution between Ihe Churches as 
well as regional origins. 

, They also had to take care that the var- 
ious aris of the ûrls and sciences were 
honoured in equal measure, 

Nurvmberg, whose striking city silhou- 
etle with the Castle in the background, 
adorns the SO00-deutschemnrk note, which 
lsa includes the painter and natural scieın- 
tist Maria Sibylla Merian (1647-171 7), fa- 
mous for her drawings of inscets. 

She was the scholarly and gifted daugh- 
ler of Matthãus Merian, copper-plate en- 
graver, She was nol born in Nuremberg 
hut she did work for five years within the 
city's walls, : : 

Poctess Bettina von Arnim (1785- 
1859), sister of poet-novelist Clemens 
Brentano, appears on the greenish-yellow 
five-deutschemark note, She is famous for 
an exchange of letters with Goethe. 

The mathematician and astronomer 
Carl Friedrich Gauss.(1777-1855}, foun- 
der of the Magnetic Association, appears 

on the blue-violelte ten-deuischemark 
note. His name, gauss, has been given to a 
unit of magnetic flux density. 

The poetess Annette von Droste- 
Hiüilshoff (1797-1848) is to be seen on thé 
green 20-deutschemark note. 

The new olive-brown 50-deutschemark 
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- Christa Wolf has written skilful dia- 
logue for her that could only be ‘picked 
out by a conrparison with the text. 

The action is more and more based in 
the auditorium. The warriors go into 
battle through the central gangway and 
return home from the battlefield. Ther- 


mast important ‘Fs 
factor has been that.“ ‘f 

we rare a collec” ‘j § 
tive.” The actors, 
actresses, directors. ‘f 

and literary manag” .f" ` 
ers decide every- f. 


sites, the disgusting, poisonous dwarf {hind together. 5 
{Anita Walter) uses bad language inthe They all earn the f7: 
side aisles. ي‎ . same,  DM1,200 


per month. Dirce- 
tors are also actors. :' . 
Everyone has some Fr 
0 - a 2 
addiıional function zii 


Rarely has an audience been drawn 
inno the play as here, und not just during 
the performance. 

The actors remain after. the play and 


sell material about the play, hand ouı in the company: ad- : a : 

the overcoats from the cloakroom and Vertising. selling Three cheers for two chalrs. Petra Schmidt and Dagmar 

talk with members of the audience. tickets or ا‎ Papula In Wo leh die Welt anseh. (Phoın: Forum} 
tration. This has 


Here 1he entire uudience was invalved 
in a fundamemally cheerful sequence IC 
volving round wool. The Brenen cont” 
puny wants to make the theatre il celehra- 
tion dpain, something 10 experience witl 
pleasure in pulnlic. 

Lwis also impressed hy Wo itch dit Wot 
unseh, mûchı' ich sie umdrehen, u play 
writen hy a menıher of the compny, Dag” 
mar Papula, who is also a1 uciress. 

“The seuing was designed by Sibylle 
Mecyer-Rolund: i corner with white cloth 
hanging dowı and twu, clr punt old chin. 

1U is a rwomı fur the cmcoumer uf wv 
waumen. Karlin son Gunderue. the ru” 
nanti pwtens 11 7RO- TRH). playul Py 
Dagmar Papula. She ts û taku. ambhi- 
ous So, hue to dl iw n cT 
UC ts o1 SUDAN 

The second wuman is (he yung. lively. 
naive. tresh Beuine vun Arnim. (lI ZN5- 
IRS vier of Clemens Breuano, la” 
nous fir the cehan of kers vl Gu” 
ethe, She is dependent un Ihe dist Cnls 
uf sOCÎLÎY. 

Petra Sehniid played this purt. filling it 
ut with avtonishing case und wilh iı sense 
tor the periud. 

Diugmar Papula, on the other himd. 
seemed all 100 aften tensed up. Probably 
as the pluywright she could not bring suffi- 
cient impartially to her role. The story of 
today is looked at with the cpic dramatic 
methods used by Shakespeare. 

The piece, directed by Norbert Kemrup 
and Pit Hoalzwarth, perfectly brought 
about the changes in perspective, but this 
could not conceal Ihe elementary failings 

, ofthe text itself. 

The scenes, using texts by Günderode 
and Bettine von Armin, highlighted var- 
ioüs sitiations rather than conflicts. 1 

Imporiant events, such as the relation” 
ship of Günderode to men, were only 

mentioned in passing, The historical back? 
¬ groynd waf explained in a rather didactic 
manner, sûmêtimes with dramatic words 
provided by Christa Wolf. 1 

Nevertheless the cûmpany does give its 
members opportunities to try their hand as 
writers, and that is worthy of note. 

.. On 18 March the Berlin Academy pre- 
sented its . 1989 Sponsorship Prize to the 
company for its contributions to the per 
" forming arts, This was recognition of the 
company's achievements by the old hands 
"in the theatre. 
“The prize carried with it a cheque for 
DM10,000, which is just a drop in the 
ocean for the company, always in need of 
cash. 
It is to be hoped that the praiseworthy 
:! efforts of thèše actors will receive lhe dud 


they deşerve.'  Hilke Holiuka 
:' `. °° .[Deuisehês Allgemeines Sonnlagsblatt, 
E ` Hamburg,.’la April 1989} 


This company was founded in 1983 
by seven artists who had been working 
in state-subsidised lheatrcs. BY a can” 
tinuaus exuaminatiun of Shakespeare's 
works they wanted io try out the me” 
thods of performance of drama linked 
to the traditions of folk drama. 

Through Shakespeare it was hoped 
ıhey would be able to learn how to de- 
velop their own drama. 

In 1984 they were uble t0 hire the 
Kummerspicle theatre iu Bremen's 
Böncherstrusse. That wius A stroke ol 
luck. Theulre-goers knew le premises 
in the centre of the ily. 

The owner was lund uf the theatre. 
aud demanded only leu per cent uf the 
nightly take for ronl dud alaued the 
campiny Um to py bt the healny HM 
the first tough winter. 

The ensemble made u name for itself 
with its productions uf Aig Ler, 
urhelle, Comedy of Errors and Henry 
HUY, und with their own pruductians 
such as Sie können gun: nbesorgt in dic 
Zukunft schauen, by Anke Engelsmunn 
and Peter Kacmpfe. und ch, ih Paula, 
Poult Becker, Pata Modersohn Bevrkrr. 
and Koapfkrieg by Dagmar Papula. 

The company worked to attract the 
public and put effort into effective ad- 
vertising, making a name for itself in 
Bremen. 


only worked over all the ycars and 
through many arguments by a skilful di- 
vision of tasks und a meeting which 
takes place every week. 

The company detcrmnines the lives 
af its members. Ht is usual lo work for 
more than ten hours a duy: al the he“ 
ginning 14 hours were normal. 

Every production is prepared OVET 4 
period of six munths. The dircclors 
translate and prepare ihe play. They 
then all discuss it together and rehearse 
for two or three mouths O0 slide. 

Chris Alexander. actor and dircdtor. 
sid: "We are now much more conlidet 
with the plays. Al the beginning Wwe pM 
on the plays true to the lext, hen MTA!” 
mu trom Ihe ost hcettuC More iui. 

jlc unlined. “AAs Ulus MU aia bie- 
came more independent. At first we had 
ıo rehearse everything, he way of play- 
ing. ihe approach t0 the audience. Nw 
we know how to present our itis of il 
character on stage.” 

Their progrtimme currently includes 
nine new Shakespeare productions. in 
nes tanslations by Chris Alexander nr 
Rainer lwersen. The progranımie alse in- 
cludes texl collages developed in the 
drama workshop and plays by members 
of the company. 

Not everything I saw impressed me 
quite so much as Troilus and Cressicta. 


the 


the Brérien-pré~ : 


Henry IVT is made up of three 
Shakespeare plays which are skilfully 
woven together. 

Tle narration of the ascent of Prince 
‘Hal to Ihe conquest-hungry King Henry 
is excitingly contrasted with the story of 


fat Falstaff and his cronies, whom Henry 


brutally sacrifices on his path to power. 

But many of the characters remained 
clichés; Henry's striving for ' power is 
more often denounced than shown for 
is logic. 


Gags: played''out for effect döminate - 
the coarse scenes. To my criticisms’ 


Rainer Iwersen said:."We have.got noth- 
ing against entertainment, even’ if it is 
drastic .and shrill and provocative. Our 
kind of character interprêtations .COnr 


iradict conventional aesthetic stand- 


ards, they do-.not permit any psychologi- 
cal concept of the character. It only ap- 
pears to be lighı theatre.” 1: 

i was impressed with 
duction of A Winter's Tale, translated 


and directed by Chris Alexander, with 


Gabrielle Blum, Anke Engelsmann and 
Peter Kaempfe playing the more tlıan 
30 paris in the play. a 

ft was a bizarre, masterly production, 
the changes from epic narfation'to {Hie dra 


malic were achieved with only ۾‎ few props 


‘and costumes: The high polnt' of the play's’ 


action was the sheep-shearing festival. , 


Saon this group of actors was making 
guest appearances all over the Federal 
Republic. The friends of the company 
helped in many ways. 1 

When the hire contract in Böttcher- 
strasse expired at the end of 1987 be- 


cause a new hotel was to be built there, 
the ‘Bremen’ Senate was réady to offer 
support. ّ ا‎ 
The Senate invested more ‘than 
DM500,000 in renovating the assembly 
hall of the gynriasium on Bremer’s 
Leibnilzplatz! to become an. auditorium 
with šeating for 350. E 
This was made available to thé cûr” 
pany rent free and without any addition 
al charges. This means that ‘now’ the 
theatre is indirectly subsidiged,.:: 
The company has iow developed into 
eight actors and actresses with a literary 
manager. ‘Thierê are ten technical dssis- 
tûiits, most of them part-time, to help 
with productions. : 


.. What is their extraofdinary success . 


based upon? [ 1 
. Rainër Iwèersen,: actor, director’ and 
co-founder of the'companiy, said: “The 


only Troir 
and 
d to 
‘ ‘Bit, they’ can” 
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Albert Thelen, a puzzle tl," THE THEATRE 


he Shakespeare theatre company İn 
Bremen petforms in an old school 


Later | recognised Achilles, who was 


1 helping un elderly lady to a seat still va- 
(Phae: Brigile Fa canı in the third row. Cressida was 
chaıling for a long time with an ac- 
quaintance. 


Are you suspicious of such familiarit” 


ics between artists and audience neni” 
bers? You can get to appreciate these 
familiarities with the company. 


This is nol manucred, not something 


suphisticated, hut a wellconsidered al- 
tempt to create anolher kind of theatre. 
not impressive, expensive state-suhsir 
dised theatre, which kceps its heroes 
and actors ial û lislanCe. 


lı is not lightweight theatre sitisfying 


a yearning for the trivial. 

The conıpany {ries Ifo conmie to lerms 
with Shakespeare. It is a Iheitre which 
takes up the challenege of blending te- 
gether the public, e itlurs wld û MiS- 
ture uf plays. 


The haekdrop is u hack curtain, On 


the stage is a platform with dark red 
markings. On ıhe stage a round yellow 
carpet. That is the set or Shakespeare s 
Troilus am Cressida. Simple and im- 
pressive. 


This is the arena for the swanky, un- 
fatal battle between 


Chris Alexander's production is con- 


cise and concentrated. Man is siınilar to 
man. The heroes are interchangeable 
characters. Through an adroit dual cast- 
ing opponents are played by lhe same 
actors. 


Rainer Iwersen is At one moment the 


dogged intriger policeman Odysseus, 
then the haunched-up, vairi Paris. 


At one moment Renato Griünig plays 


the coughing cissy Menelaus and then 
the sturdy Antenor. 

The roles of heroes can be taken on 
: ‘by women in the cast. The old. power- 
crazy. Even through Barlisserup SMA. less Priam and the technocrat in armour 
j played by Anke Engelsmann. Crypti” 
cally Christian Dieterle plays the super” 
hero Achilles as a frail homosexual/bi- 
şêxual dressed in leather, who asserts 


derhand. 
Greeks and the Trojans; the centre for 
the sole encounter of the lovers: the lo” 
calion for the warning voice of the clair- 
voyant Cassandra. 


himself in battle only with his mafia. 


He also plays the radiant, beautiful 
male-female Helen for whose’ sake the 
man are apparently wagihğg the war. She 
g more than a character Pro” 
ccted by men. E 


In this marionette theatre 


is nothin 


lus (played by: Volker Schmidt) 
«Cressida (Petra'Schmid) arê allowe 
develop “personalities. 
Not fulfil themselves: E 

Oily once do they find each other, then 
[ :Troilus hands his beloved over to the 
"Greeks, In between times .thereiis thé 
؛‎ Warning voice of Cassandra (Hille Darjes).: 


building. The old playground is now the 
zar pûrk; a small alcove is now the box 
office. : e 

The atmosphere is not all that invit- 
ing, but that deters no one, Sellout per 
formances are not uncommon: 

The anteroom to the auditorium does 
not hide its origins: İt used to be the an- 
teroom to the school assembly hall. Pen- 
ple mill about here long hefore going in- 
to the auditorium. 

Here one can talk to friends or even 
the actors as they sell progranimes. 
Then the rush to the unnumbered seats. - 


Baroque expression... ths lat 
bert Thelen. 


Those ditys were unforgetable ] 
Thelens hid Jews and helped then oy 
forged passports so they could puausy, 

The Gestapo got on their leds, F 
marily because of the tart, antiniı 
cles he published under the psi 
Leopold Frabrizius in Dutch news 

Investigations were miult into i. 
min marricd couple on lh spol a: 
were able to save thenselves b§ : 
speuking French or Spunish lo oxi 
other, Then in 1936 they were ii 
hoard a British steamer hound fut 
seilles. 

From there they went te Ticim# 
the Swiss police declared him pem 
BAA, |, 

This its the beginning uf a jom 
the soul," un Odyssey 1hrouyh fal ol 
rope, always with the fcar they woul 
dleportel. 

Eventually he was given prolectionl 
lhe Porluguese mystic Texcira de 
coaneês, whose works Thelen transl 
Thelen and his wife were hidden awayi 
castle, 

Everythiig tht happened in this e 
was to huecome the second parl ol 
That wus lhe plan, but ‘Thelen, ou off 
tule to his host, and so its not to ups 
ing people, declinadl to have the wehî 
biishecl. 

In 1947 the Salazar regime in Û" 
suspected ‘Thelen of being û comm 
trl bud him deportexl. : 

For the lust 20 years he llvefl یز‎ 
side Tunusunne. In |956 his novê 
schwarze Herr Bafussettip was pl 
ın epic of ligressions nd excesses: , 

The meeting between an unempP# 
writer and a rich ucademit fron BF 
whû, according to the specilations f* 


autlıor, is probably no professol, 8 . 


eafty citizei, a well-disgnised a 


up to Juset it is a classic ‘ani it 
doubt a treasure. ا ج‎ 
During his lifetime the wildest rum 
made the rounds about Thelen, 
spired raconteur. It was said.he € 


insane, buried behind the walls of 8%: 


ian monastery. These legends alwaF 
voked him to:say: “When the.whore™® 
she becomes pious.” E 

In his will he left his bûdy foran# 
cal research, and he bequeathed f! 


ary -estate, which, includes. many, Mi 
blished manuscripts, to an estpbll ; 
which trains dogs for the blind, . ‘ijt 


He hoped that oné day somes 
name a doğ, Vigo. This weş his ¢ 
êy after death, after he, waptegl 
to dte while living xasa, 
1  " , (Nürnburger Nachtlchten,-12ARP# . 


did not want to be solved A collective brings Shakespeare 
ı to Bremen on a shoestring 


Ibert Vigoleis Thelen, onc of (he most 
remarkable writers in post-war Ger" 
man literature, has diced at Dülken, not far 

from Krefeld, aged 85. 

He was born on 23 September 1903 in 
Süchteln, the next town along from Dilk- 
en. As a writer he was pruised by tlie cri- 
tics and compared with Swifl and Cer- 
vantes, but he remained unknown, never 
achieving success. His name is only known 
to connoisseurs of literature, 

This did not bother liim, for he wrote 
for his wife and for the drawer in his desk, 
“because he was frightened before a blank 
sheet of paper,” 

He was tyrannical with hinıself anl 
compared his place in German literature 
to the statue of the little boy urinating in 
Brussels, the Afarnekin-Pis, “he would aıı- 
ly be spoken about if he were no longer 
there," 

Anyone who met him was fascinated by 
his personality. He was a greater talker 
and came into his own when he was talk- 
ing, 

a raconteur his stories were labyrin-‏ ئ 
thine, even orgiastic: he was baroque in his‏ 
means of expression. He regularly crealecl‏ 
words, just because he wanted tv write‏ 
about the world afresh,‏ 

He had an incurable longiny to be 1wu, 
as he was and the more radical side to his 
nature. 

, He was a gentle man, who protected 
himself with joking and charades, inlernal- 
ly he was an anarchist with a tendency to 
a libertine, bul for whonı order wits vi- 
tal. 

.lfever he had. to go anywhore alone, he 
wuuld certainly get in the wrong train. 

„When he went anywhere in the dark he 
constantly wore a white Basque bDerel “so 
the cars would nqt run me down.” 

Thelen was a puzzle which Jid not want 
to be solved, He was not hippy, He was 
not gifted for happiness: because of this 
the chilling concept of (he “egg timer po- 
ems,” described in this way because they 
are five minutes long, 

They deal with the role of the potato in 
culture, or other fundamental problenıs or 
even from apparent trivialitics. 

Thelen made his poetic dêbıuıt in 1953, 
when he was 50, with Jnsel des zweiten Ce- 
sichts, originally a work of 1,300 pages, 
bul which was finally cut by a third, 

lt was not A first work, rather un experi- 
ence, It was a þicaresque novel Of frivolous 
frankness, wilh maidens, hidalgos, smug- 
glers, the author and his spouse, neither in 
minor roles, 

The action takes.-place in Mallorca. Il is 
not an autobiography in the usually uc- 
ا‎ EE that term, rather 4 checrful 

pression of knowledge of w <i 
is capable of. E 

İt was “applied recollections,” to quote 
the sub-tjtle of the book, confused, insane, 
but above all a prolofic expression of’ his 
fantasy. 5 OS 
„ He was awarded the Fontane Prize for 
this workin’ 1954, : ° i. 

Thelen was as he appeared in this book: 
a humanist fromı conviction, a melancholic 
with that humour which iš only suitable to 
serious people, embroiled in the confusiori 
of politics, presenting ' resistance in ‘the 

spirit of Diogenes, ... ' 1 

,; Vigoleis ‘Thelen. and his ‘wife, Beatrice, 
lived from 1931. in’ ‘the Balearic. Islands, 
foreseeing the catastrophe when Hitler be- 
came chancellor. e e 

. The following ‘years were: turbulent, 
years iı which he earned a living as a tour- 
ist, guide and the Falangists . wanted. to 
shoot him.. .., i. 
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would do more harm to it, and as a con- 

sequence the reader, than would be 

good for it. 

For this reason there has. been in 
Bonn much singing of the praises of the 
book trade’s fixed-price practice, The 
argument is that good selling titles help 
finance more sophisticated literature. 

Books which appeal to minorities on- 
ly get a chance of being published, and 
published at reasonable prices, by keep- 
ing ihe shop price of mass-sale pub- 
lications at a relatively high level. 

. Furthermore price fixing ensures that 
retailers can survive as well as small to 
medium-sized publishing houses. 

Dieter Wallenfels, responsible’ for 
fixed-price affairs iri the Booksellers’ 
Association, foresees what: would hap- 
pen “when they are sacrificed on tlhe al- 
tar for the removal of restraints of 
competition." 

The ‘large publishing empires and 
chains would develop here as in the Un- 
ited: States, he said. “We have seen what 
happened in the. foodstuffs retail trade 
and Ihe sound-reproduction business, 
when in the end ten dealers handle 50 
per cent of sales." 

But it must make every reader uneasy 
that in almost every EC country books 
arc protected by fixed-price arrange- 
menls — except for Greece and the 
Flemish part of Belgium, 

But almost paradoxically the book 
trade is being threatened by bookshop 
chains and publishing empires which 
are slanding at {he ready to sprint into 
action in the European Community. 

Mr Dillon, head of the British Book- 
sellers' Association, was formerly asso- 
ciated with a university bookshop. He 
has bought up 50 bookshops named 
Pentos. A few weeks ago Pentos issued 
the challenge that this year it would sell 
30 best-sellers 20 per cent cheaper than 
the publisher's ınarked price. 

, The trend to form book empires con- 
tinues in the Federal Republic and one 
must be very watchful to see whether 
these bookshop chains are increasingly 
Investing in other European countries, 

They are certain to be looking for 
gaps İin European legislation to get 
round the fixed-price arrangement for 
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books. Wallenfels said that one way 
round this was the “re-import" proce- 
dure, : 

Books are exported from onê EC 
country to another and then instantly 
re-imported at discount prices. 

The legal trick is that according to 
present European legislation fixed 
prices for bookş are permissible at a na- 
tional level, but cross-frontier competi- 
tion cannot be hampered, 

, What to do? The book trade ts con- 
sidering whether it should not apply to 
the EC Commission in Brussels for a 
Europe-wide regulation. 

That could be a dangerous game for 
there are among the EC commissioners 
0 are ا‎ for competitioti, 

whom any kind of price-fixing is the 
work of the devil E . 0 

The alternative would be to wait and 
to risk that some booksellercan wring a 
decision from the European. Court of 
Justice. : و‎ 

It is Fard to say what would be the 
outcome of such û test case. But it is dis- 
turbing that former European judge Ul- 
rich Everling recalled in thiş connection 


that “only prayers help on the hi 
and before the e igh seas 


Irene Meichsner 
:(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 13 April 1989) 
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Looking for a 
corner of 
a Euro market 


he single European market is just 

round the corner, and the German 
Booksellers’ Association knows there 
will be changes. ! ّ 

İt held a mecling to talk about the 
consequences, opporlunities and. risks. 
In one sense the book trade already 
benefits from a single European market, 

The Association issued a special edi- 
tion of its trade journal in which a Brit- 
ish Bookseller’ Associalion spokesman, 
is quoted as having said: “Books about 
the effects of harmonisation in the Com- 
mon, Market are more and more in de- 
mand,” 

Certainly it will be cheaper to Irans- 
port books in a Europe wilhout fronti- 
ers. With satisfaclion one hears in Bonn 
lluıt Ihe book (rade will retain its privi- 
lege of reduced value-added tax (VAT), 
whether the books are inslruclional or 


jusl fur amusement. But, horrible 
thought, that does not seem to be-a nal- 
ler of course. 


The book trade will cautiously con- 
sider what profit margins harmonisation 
of VAT in Europe will open up, 

In ûn intervicw with the book trade 
publication Bonn MP Rhcinhold Krcile 
said the European Communily Conm- 
mission will lay down a VAT rate of be- 
twecn four and nine per cenl, If, how- 
ever, lhe rate of seven .per cent in the 
Federal Republic were retained, but in 
Italy, for instance, unly ù four-per-cent 
rate were applied it would be cheaper to 
distribute books from there. 

The decisive question is, naturally: 
wha will benefit? 

Puhlishers who in future set up 
abroad, because there wages are lower? 
Or the mail-order trade which, it is as 
sumed, will expand with the single Eu- 
ropean market? 

Or will this benefil booksellers be- 
cause they can gel hold of foreign books 
faster and at cheaper prices? 

Would a single European market be 
of benefit to readers? That would be al- 
most loo good to be {rue. 

In an interview with the West German 
hooksellers’ trade publication, EC 
Commissioner Martin Bangemann saidı 
“If Torder a French or English book in 
Germany the procedure is such that it 
was cheaper and faster in Marco Polo's 
times.” E 

No-one should have any illusions, 
however. Even when Europe is a single 
economic unit Europe's cultural. ident- 
ity will for a long while remain utopian 
and reading will remain linked to its old 
linguistic frontiers. 

Volker Schwarz of the Nomos pu- 
blishing house is also doubtful thal with 
a single market in Europe the readiness 
will automatically develop 'to read 
books in the original language. 

A different attitude to language and 
rcading ‘would have to develop, and it 
caiınot be expected that changcs of that 
sort will come about swiftly. 

Books are not the same kind of ner- 
chandise as cars, underpants or tooth- 
paste, The book trade has for years 
hy the credo: “Books are diffor- 
ent. ٣ 

The trade is proud of the fnct that it 
does not sell normal goods but retails 
“an article of cullure." The (rade knows 
that more competition in tlie book trade 


why some scientists are cûonvinced that 
emotions can influence the immunosystem 
by means of ncuropeplides to 4 much 
greater extent than previously assumed. 

' Most studies so far have been carried 
out on the hormonal links between the 
brain and the immunosystenî. 

[t has been known since the Seventies 
that glucocorticoids, hormones formed 
in the adrenal cortex and secreted to an 
increasing degree during stress, impede 
the body's own defensive mechanism. 

The hormone adrenaline inhibits the 
production of antibodies in B-cells, ace- 
tyl cholines stimulates this production. 

Insulin and growth hormones would 
appear to stimulate greater defensive ac- 
tivity in B- and T-cells. 

. A number of sex hormones also inter- 
vene in the imnıunological process. 

The quantity of progesterone, for ex” 
ample, is increased in a woman's blood 
during pregnancy and has a retardant ef- 

fect on the body's immunosystem. 

This makes sense biologically because 
it prevents any repulsive responses to 
ıhe embryo. 1 

The “contol centre" of nıost hormone 
glands in the body is the hypothalamus, 
pari of the diencephalon {interbrain). 

Through the hypothalamus the brain 
can influence the hormone bulance and 
thus regulate the inmmunosystem. The re 
verse path is also possible. 

Hugo Besedovsky and his colleagues 
in the "Swiss Rescarch Institute" in Da- 
vas proved ıhis back in the Seventies. 

They injected sheep's blood into rats 
and stimulated ùn immunological re- 
sponse wiich nut only affected the bal- 
ance nf the varivus harmoncs, hul also 
bhanslêd the activity of some brain cells. 

A particularly striking result was the 
twa- to threeluldl increunc ın acUvilY iN û 
tiny suction uf the hypothalamus. 

ln uth aspemen he Dasem ru 
searchers discovered that a certain sul- 
slance was secreted hy the alarmed inı- 
munocells and detected by the brain ils il 
signuk: the Glucocoriicoid Increusing 
Factor, GIF for shart. 

GIF hus an effect on the cells of the 
hypothalamus. which in turn releases the 
hormone CRF {(Curticotrophin Releas- 
ing Factor). 

CRF for its part moves into the neigh 
bouring pituitary gland (hypophysis) and 
induces the secretion of ACTH {(Adren- 
ocortocotrophic hormone}. 

ACTH then makes ils way via the 
bloodstream to the suprarenal gland and 
promotes lhe secretion of glucocorticoids. 

The latter, finally, retard the immuno- 
system, leading to a negalive feedback 
which perhaps prevents an over-reaction 
by the imnıunosystent, 

The glucocorticoids, however, may 
make the body's defensive activity more 
effective by inhibiting the majority of im- 
munocells but nol {hose which are most 
actively combating the intruding patho- 
gene. This feedback loop is probably no 
more than a fragment of the entire highly 
complex system... . . 

It was discovered, for example, that 
.Interleukin-1, a substance which is nor- 
mally secreted hy large digestive.çells in 
order to activate T-lymphocytes, has. 
similar effect to OIL’. . . 

Be{ween the brain, the hormone sys- 
tem and the immunosysştem a complex 
network of Interaclion apparently exists, 
which has so far defied the scientific 
penetration of researchers. . 

, There is hope, however, thal more and 
more will be understood about this net- 
work, in fulüre and ,that new forms ;of 
therapy will be dèveloped in, which the 
interplay belween. psychological and 
physiological approaches will be. taken 


for ğrented ٌ Henning Engeln ج‎ 


`‘ ." ` (Deutdches'Allpemeines Sonmagsbhalt, 
Hamhurg, 7 April'1989)} 
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No muesli or bio fruit on show but 
plenty of polluted Rhine water 


Personality, stress and disease: going 
Pavlovian basics 


sufficient aggressiveness and the inade- 
quate confrontation with the reality of 
the disease have an adverse influencê on 
the course of cancer illness. 

Psychoimmunologist W. Klosterhalf- 
en, however, still feels that it is not yel 
clear whether a definite link exists be- 
tween a person's personality structure 
and the cancer prognosis. 4 

Whereas in the case of cancer the im- 
munosystem as it were "fails" tb combat 
the body's own degenerate cells it over- 
shoots the target in the case of autoim- 
mune diseases by also attacking healthy 
cells. . : 

Some researchers feel there is a con- 
nection between the illness and person” 
ality aspecıs such as depression, hypo- 
chondria and hysteria in the case of 
rheumatoid arthritis, although Kloster- 
halfen stressed that this is still highly hy- 
pothetical. 
` There is a much clearer link belwcen 
stress and the immunosyslem. Many CX” 
periments on animals have shown thal 
sıress can reduce the function of (he im- 
munosystem. 

Experiments on human beings have 
confirmed that gricf at the loss of a part- 
ner, examinalion sıress İn the case of slu- 
dents, depressions, deprivation of sleep. 
the everyday ups and down of a person's 
mood, or the stress of spuce travel can 
reduce the activily or divisive ability of 
certain groups of immunocells. 

Today. psyehanCUurOinUHN UHL 
cun NUL only pruse 1it the pojclni as 
effects on the immunosystem, but also 
have a number of ideas how this takes 
place. 

Basically. the brain has three channels 
via whiclı it can influence tlie activity of 
inmune cells: the nervous system, HEU” 
ropeptides and hormones. 

The brain, for example, is linked with 
the lymphatic tissue via direct nerve con” 
nections and can probably thus interfere 
in the maturation and division of B- and 
T-cells. 

These cells, also called B- and T-lym- 
phocytes, play the decisive part in the 
specific immune defence system; they 
can identify pathogenes and foreign sub- 
stances with high specificity and thus 
fight these intruders very effectively. 

Neuropeptides are messenger sub- 
stances of the brain, which are generally 
only effective over a short distance. 

The group of endorphins, for exam- 
ple, is a commonly known group; en” 
dogenous and pain-reducing substances 
which dock onto the same cell membr- 
ance receptors as opiates, for example, 

morphium. . ا‎ 

Somè nêuropeptides are. probably 
connected with emotions; which ex plains 


e 


take dangerous good off the Toads and 
transport more on waterways, Rotterdam's 
main source of income is ifs pOît. 


The brochures at the stand were made . 


of high-gloss paper and not recycled pa- 


"` ‘Almost all of the 734 exhibitors. were 
guilty of the same, kind of poor advertis- 
Ing. °" | 1 . 
They violaled .the *“1ith command- 

. ment" laid down .by. an ingenious copy” 
writer :for ' the :Düşseldorf exhibition: 
“Thou shalt protedt thy environment.” ;.. 
`. 1 This should have long since become {he 


(Kölner Sıadi-Anztjğer, Cologne; 12 April ı989) 


‘because actlon. 
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They transplanted the bone marrow 
cells of a mouse into another molise and 


“thus simultaneously transferred its im- 
` niunosystem, since all the cells of the 


blood system have their origins in bone 
marrow. 

“The most important ability of the im- 
munosystem is to distinguish between its 
own cells and “foreign” cells. 

During this process lhe surface struc- 
ture on the cells, called the niain histo” 
compatability complex, plays a crucial 
role, 

Other researchers had previously dis- 
covered that in the case of mice thi§ sur 
face struclure at the same tini produces 
a characteristic body odour, males pre- 
ferring the female mice because they 
have a different odour than tlhicir own. 

The experiments in Kicl revealed that 
the bone marrow transplantation not on- 
ly transferred the genetic and immuno” 
logical identity, but also the typical 
odour and the preference for certain 


partners. 
Mice therefore cian Hterally smell the 
immunolugicul idemily uf another 


mouse; the imınunosystem of onc animal 
has an effect on the brain of another. 

There would als appear in be links 
buween cinet. the immunogen ul 
the psyche. : 

Experiments on animals have shown 
that stress reduces the ability of certain 
lymphocytes to destroy cancer cells, and 
1hat artifically created tumours prolifer- 
ated much faster. 

The results, however, dipended on 
the order of experiments; in some cases 
stress retarded {umour growth. 

In a large-scale prospective study 
medical scientist Ronald Grossarth-Mat- 
icek from Heidelberg examined the con- 
nection between personality and the 
probability of getting and dying of can” 
cer. 

His findings showed that persons who 
are constantly selfless, try to.please e¥- 
erybody and try not to show feelings 
such as depression, despair and shock 
are particularly “high-risk.” : 

They try to disguise these feelings with 
“radiant optimism” and self-discipline. 

According to Grossarth-Maticek, psy” 
chotherapy with patients suffering from 
incurable breast cancer can help them 
live longer just as effectively as chemoth- 
erapy.. . < ا‎ 
. ..Ûther studies indicate that anxiety, 


depression, feelings of guilt, hostility, in- 


Continued from page 12 


“tactical manoeuvre" by the German 
chemical industry and its lobby. Critics in 
Germany share their scepticism, : 
Mattieu Heinen,‘ however, İš convinced: 
“It helps our cause”, =. 
must follow words, ‘As for consequences, 
well, that's another maiter altogetfier... 
Experts in Rottérdam do not feêl that 
«the recent shipping accidents on the Rhine 
‘are that dramiatliç. . . ا‎ 


. 


` ` “They claim that he waterway are SIA: 
rtation, şwen for dang” 


. ` first commandment. pjorst Schiffmann 


sgfë, form Of tranşp 
«êroug gûûds, i. TF 
-- They have no objection to plans deve- 
.loped by: Bonn's Transport Ministry to 


:'' Professor Roman Ferle and his col 


Task becorjj MEDICINE 


more compl 


he business of protoeti 

VirûnNmMent dHiiNSL 
lhe industriul e Fea 
more ancl more complex, 

The enviroment exhibition 
tec S9" in Diisseldorf (10-14 
wilh over 700 exhibltars 
countries, showed what iş f 
feasible in the fields of air 
lian, effluent Lreatment, ln . : 
ment and waste lisposal. j The common observation that “Stress 

The exhibitors not only makes you feel il” could be regarded as 
strmed costly fluc-gas dehl the reverse side of the coin. 
tion und sludge purificaikied, There ,is increasing sclentifio evidence 
ations, bul also more sirplytn for the interaction between the psyche 
ments designed for prevenivee e أ‎ 
ronmental protection, Psychoneuroimmunology, a relatively 

Paderborn University/Polyled young branch oF ieee, ا‎ 
for example, showed the 50,000 numerous dala during N 
E GE ilo iH years corroborating the link between A 

lieve congesliou on the e e a E 
And ihus reduce tEhAUSî uk 2 hormone and ini1munosys- 
At the beginning of the joumq An American research team Was re- 
motorist keys in lhe destinatiuı cently able to trigger allergic responses 
the calculator recommends te k e 

i in ا‎ o Pavlovian e 
1 most years ago thé Russian 

i evaluates wft: physiologisl Ivan Pavlov conducted his 
Pp roadcast on the radibê experiment of giving dogs food to eat 
need be, works oul an allen and letting a bell ring at the same time. 
congeslion-{ree routc. After repeating the experiment sever- 

Before the calculator can bei al times he discovered that ringing of the 
everyday traffic, however, the! pell alone was enough 10 induce the 
radio lraffic report system Wit! dogs’ flow of saliva in expectation of 
Improved considerably. food, lU looks as if the imnlunusyslen 
, Other exhibitors showed lot works along similar lines. 
intend putting an end to air pl! American scitıntists injecied hen cgg 
With the help of a dry desulk-’? albumen into test rats, which produced 
tion technique, for exampkEt allergic reactions, and at the same time 
hope to desulphurise the func arranged an audiovisual spectacle in the 
ted by small and medium-sizp furıt uf flushes of liglil and ıh¢ bunin 
Punts with less publermns. of a ventilator. 

Recycling Wil il cCeıtraf themé After repeating the experiment a few 
ihe exhibition. Whether glass, slid times the flashes of lighi and the sund 
or e industry nuw has soplî of the ventilator were enough to trigger 
cated syslems for il] 1hese fields. the allergic responses. 

Above all, the inercased ut The response was recorded by analys- 
e enables environment ing the mast cells, an immunocell type 
0 tackle iir, wiler and ground pl which can be found in the mucous 
tion more ctfeetively. membrance of the intestines and lungs 

Particular I was shown, and which secretes a characteristic en- 
cially by the environmentalists oi ZYme during allergic reactions. 
future, in û specinl Informalion ¥ . A classic conditioning û la Pavlov is 
on the first day of the exhibition. also possible in the case of human defen- 
: Visiling school classes shose ا‎ E Hol 
cuen interest in Lhe topic .The research team led by the psycho!o” 
and (he Euvironinenl", 0 (he gist Clemens Kirchbaum at the Univers- 
senlulives of German cur makes Y of Trier achieved this feat using “nat” 
ten found thenıselves cornered i ا‎ killer cells", a group 1 in 
cussions. . body's immunosystem which normally 
. The youny listeners, for xaf Attacks and destroys virus-infected cells 
crlilcisecl iê ict that not all neû Which invade the body's system. 
are filled with cnlalytic converlets _ The Trier researchers gave test Per 

The. argument. Ihat compe. sons a daily injection of 2 relatively small 
with forcign firms mako this imp °5 of the hormone idrenaline, which is 
ble did not convince the maj qd known to increase the activity of the nat- 
vişjtorş, ا‎ ES e aS 

As an "La Fan] GI $ At the same time the test persons Wer 

nounced Uy iE Fed iT ven a sherbet sweet. After a common 
` êilt solution was injected on the fifth day 
instead of adrenaline sucking the sweet 
alone sufficed to ‘stimulate the killer 
cells. 
“™* Similar tests '— albeit designed this 
time to condition immünodeficiency ~~ 
had already beén carried out by Ameri- 
2 ا‎ on rodents. 
el : : e animals were given a sweetener 
3 و‎ figure. 7 8 2 the same time 'a substance which 
"û gl, weakens theimmünosystem, ' 
ad tumoturery are, eit f. "“Roowing several uns Of ihe experi 
‘to 1.5 million tons by mid+19913 2 the sweetener alone was able to li- 
„Bonn EE Minister lê . duce immunodeficiency. 
al ا‎ 7. leagues at’ the'. University’ of Kiel. are 
E ETN i GE E ‘working on a completely different link 
i EER the psyche and the immunosys” 
em. ا ا‎ 


Bik, 


mind in a sound body): this oft- 
quoted saying by the Roman satirist Ju” 

1 yênal points out the close connection be” 
1 tween a person's physical and mental 


wellbeing. 


all glass receptacles sold in Germa} 
made oul of recycled glass..: . . ê 

It pointed out that this İS abovg 
an achievement. by the consU 
who disposed of over 1.2 million 
,of bottles,. glasses and jars in FÊ. 
containers and dustbins. in 198 7 


4 


-ı : (Hamburger-Abendblalt,'t! 
. e "| %5 ر ا‎ 
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Bl ENVIRONMENT EXHIBITION 


It wqs the city of Rotterdam, with its 
starid.in the Information Centre accessi- 
: ble to the general public in Hali 2, which 
«game up with the idea of the aquarium. 
. ‘The Dutch port at the mouth. of the 
Rhine hopes that its salmon campaign 
will draw attention to the enormous en- 
vironmental problems facing this city. 

At first glance many exhibition visi- 
tors mistook the two-year-old and 
roughly 30-centimetre fish for fat trout. 

After discovering their mistake they 
were confronted by some alarming facts 
and figures, 

Every year the Rhine deposits ten 
million cubic metres of sludge in Rotter- 
dam's harbour basin. This sludge, which 
has lo be dredged, is contaminated with 
all kind of pollutants. 

As regards its heavy metal content 
alone it contains 1,900 tons of zine, +410 
tons of lead, 270 tons of copper, 23 tons 
of cadmium and 5.6 tons of mercury. 

The Rhine washes a further ten milli- 
on cubic metres .of toxic sludge into the 
North Sea — year in, year out. 

Rotterdam would like to see salmon 
return to the Rhine. If the city’s Envi 
e E Georg Müller, has his 

y this goal will 1 
ا‎ be achieved by the 

He calls for a reduction of pollutant 
discharge by between 7 
cent by that time. E 

The Dutch have chosen this deadline 
because. their special effluent disposal 


area, an area.in the North Sea sealed off 

by huge dykes and wilh ù capacity of 

150 million cubic metres of sludge, will 

be full to the. brim by that timu, 

Rotterdam's officials feel that the 
countries bordering on the Rhine havu 
not done enough su fur to solve [he 
problem. 

The international Rhine Action Plan 
envisages a 5Û pcr cent reduction of 
pollutant discharges, but only by 1995. 

The Dutch are also critical of Boıın's 
environmental policy. Playing on the 
saying "Action speaks louder than 
words, Miller said: "Only when sal- 
mon, which needs clean water, aguinı 
start to spawn in the Rhine will we know 
that action has been taken." 

The Dutch are’ closely following ex- 
periments by the North Rhine-West- 
phalian Fisheries Institute to reintro- 
duce salmon to the upper rcaclhes of a 
number of Rhine tributaries, for exam- 
ple, the Sieg. . 
` Ifthe Rhine is not cleaned up proper- 
ly releasing young salmon be their death 

sentence. 

Millions of people also obtain their 
drinking water from the river. 

[ Mattieu Heinen, environment spe- 
cialist in the Rotterdam port complex, is 
convinced that a “different strategy” is 
needed to Improve the situation. There 
is no point starting “at the end of the 
pipeline”, he said. 

İn other wotds: the authorities must 
clamp down on thr disclirgers,. cs je- 
cially the big chemical firms, along the 
entire river. 

Production should be converted to 
ecologically harmless techniques which 
do not produce problematic wasteê; or 
only waste which can be harmlessly rec- 
ycled. 

The underlying motto must be: pre- 
ventive environmental protection irı- 
stead of just repairing environmemal 
damage. 

e A e way to gû before all 
n be achievel — especi أ‎ 
e pecially in 

Environment Senator Miüll 
] êr says: 
We at the gateway to the North Sen 
simply sceptical." 

This explains the warning iss 

In: ۱ ğ issued b 
the Dutch during the exhibition, "They 
intend turning to the courts if they arc 
unable by 1991 "to agree with lhe dis- 
0 in all countries bordering on 

e Rhine, including Flolland, on - 
duction of pollution." e 

În 1 987 Rotterdam’ was on the verge 
of suing firms known to discharge parti- 
cularly large quantities of pollutants in- 
to the Rhine for damages. 


The fact that, they refrained from thiş 
move was ,partly due .to a change of 
heart in the Chemical Industry Associa: 
tion (VCI) in the Federal Republic of 
Germany... ..,, 

, ; For many year the VCI and its affil- 
iated firms had refused to Es 
problem with.the Dutch. : 

În .the. meantime, .talks have 
with all but one of the 34 ا‎ 
cused by. Rqtterdam of discharging. pol 
lutants; 27. of.these,are German com- 
panies. E ا‎ 
.ı The environmental experts of the bi - 
gest European port not ‘ i 
whether. this.willingness, to talk is just a . 

.. .„Gontinusd on page.-13,. .... 


wind conditions and frequency 


both for planning journeys 


aîly usein 
traide. a 
172 pp.. DM 2480; .. 


mon in the deep-freeze, marinat- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


ged in see-at-a-glance lables in these new ref 
{ails of air and water temperatu TT IENEE 
physical stress of climate, perature, precipitation, 


e of thunderstorms. 
These figures compiled over the years are invaluable 
.. Lû distant countries and for scientific researçh. 


0 in the form a preface'to the 
1 ry S natural statistics, أ‎ 
. POpulalipgn, trade and transport. , , E 


İn size and flexibly bound, indispen : 
commerce, industry and Lhe travel e 


Four volumes are available; A 
Asla/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 


Africa, |30 pp.. DM 248- 
.  Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24,80 ` 


1 . . 
, Kook it up.in Brockhiaus 
._F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D,6200 Wiesbaden 


ost Ğermans have only seen sal- 


M 


ed, smoked, heatsealed in plastic or 


pleasantly garnished as a delicagy-in.the . 


more expensive restaurants. 

The fish no loûger feels at home in 
the big Central European rivers. The 
waler is too warm, too dirly and too tox- 

ic. 1 

The last time a salmon was fished out 
of the Rhine, for example, was around 

J950. 
During the environment exhibition 

Envitec '89 — Technology for Envi- 
ronmental Protection" in Düisseldorf, 
on lhe Rhine, the salmon celebrated 4 
comeback — albeit in a 600-litre aquar- 
lum constructed especially for the exhi- 
bition. 

, AI this specialist environmental exhi- 
bition, ihe biggest international exhibi- 
tion of its kind, there was no muesll'or 
bio-fruit, 

Almost 75U exhibitors showed the 
professional public technical means of 
salving the problem of cnvironmental 
pollution. ۰ ۰ 

One of the key areas this year was the 
purification of contaminated soil. 

Industry has realised that there is 

plenty of money to be made in the busi- 
ness of dirt disposal. 

Reliable estimates put the costs of 

removing waste in the Federal Republic 
of Germany at.up to DM5Û(bn. 


supplied {he data arran 
works. They include de 
humidity, sunshine, 


Basic facts and figures for eve 
Ty count 
tableş. The emphasis iş on the coun 


The guides are handy 


North and South America. 


ڳا 
جت رک 
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The ulterior motive of this 
breed of fussing father 


e 1 RE 


Previously both father and muther, of 
coursc the mother, had the reserve of 
tenderness, naw the father has taken 
aver îlıis area Fur himself. 

These fathers speak of “my child” 
when they mean “aur child." 

Neverthcless they cannol escape 
from the shadow of {hcir own fathers 
and remain sons of a series af fathers. 
Behind the camouflage of a progressive 
involvement in the education of the 
child they fall hack on traditional princ- 
iples: industry, toughness, thrift, uncan- 
ditional ohedience, order, asceticism, 
denial, lack of criticism and trust in it” 
thority.In Herrmann's vicw “the child's 
brain is ravaged, good sense und crilic- 
ism smothered. The child's charucler is 
weakened und feelings of love misused, 
feelings which bincl (he child to the par” 
ents from birth onwardls,” 

Gducution {typical of German fathers, 
and uccording t0 Heinrich HOI, a friglıt- 
ful terror, with injunctions that ıhe child 
must cat up his food, this cducution is 
nourished by the elassic view: “Disuhey- 
ing futher is punished with fhe wihdrii- 
wal al love and disinhcritance.” 

There is nu change in the dims ul uur 
“eal eduction” in adjusting childl- 
ren to the lulls’ wuld. 

“Auli arc primarily luhvis. Ml’ 
ws o oS aed a MN OM UCD 
tion in the education process, he suid. 

Germiiny has ıt sacicty which ranges 
irom being “friendly” o children to he- 
ing anti-childreir. 

In this socicty there ire niiny nilliuns 
ol ebhildren who ûre, according (0 Herr- 
munn, “just a cunsolution, children whu 
carry lhe can for their parents’ inided- 
uuacics, Hille boys and liule girls 10 be 
heuten, children 10 entertain, television 
addicis, children who are trouble-mak- 
ers and childrén whose purpose is ur 
competitive spurl.” 

Herrmann said that they were ull de- 
fined in Lerms of an achicveument-oric nm 
cd society. Rolf Lijjers 

{(FrunkTurler Rundschuu, 12 April 17%4) 
a -_ 
Continued from page 14 
radio beacon. They flew from Recife 
down to Argenlina and were grected 
with enthusiasm at the southern most 

city in the world, Ushuaia. 

They then uscd a yacht for their next 

- adventure: under contract 1o the mur 


e ah و‎ 2 E e 2 th t Dê ا‎ 1 
8ز و‎ j Hi LO dêk SE sêm at Ushuaia,{hey got permission lo 
. Berlin who’ live.ih groups. Another 16 


travel to thè restricted area; on the is? 
land of de los Estados at ‘the’ foot .of 
«ıArgenlina, which is saîd {o Be the niost 
extensive shipping. gravéyard in the 
` world — being as if ix at Cape Harn ~— 
and found the, grave of the Russian re 
volutionary, Ivan fVanovsky:. 
"` Thê return flight over the North Am- 
..erican-contingnt and the North Alani 
` almost endcd in disaster. !. .. 
Thie’:Mooney threatened to break-up 
. ünder'thundarstorms after leaving Ca- 
" Hada and-therf the wings iced up, sa the 
`. Şéhênks knew they had .lje chance of 
.“" They established radio contact with 
“an. American. freight alrcraft, then esta- 


.., blished visual .êûntaci. They, followed, if 
`` {b Greenland. ' . e e 


E (Libetker Nuchrithten, 14 Api زویو‎ 


` ' reaching lcelandi.'’:’ . 
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Ar of modern fulher cannot be 
stopped: almost Irom {he moment 
the baby is conceived, lıe ix nervous and 
tense, cannot sleep, loses weight, cannot 
sec prûperly, gets touthache and can on~ 
ly rclax by doing antenatal exercises. 

At the birıh, he acts officiously in the 
delivery room, He is done in both plisyir- 
cally and mentally when the baby cries 
for the first time. : , `, 

He is hardly at home and he is busy” 
ing himself with napkins and bottles, He 
is a madern father who wants lo he A 
better mothtr. 

Rubbish, says Prufessor Horsl Herr- 
mann. sociologist, expert in canon law 
and once a priest, Don't belicve il. It's 
all an acl. 

He says: "Hidden behind this fatherly 
lave there is the well-known ambition fo 
form the child after the futher's own 
judgment,” 

Professor Herrmann was here culling 
on his many years of experience in fami 
ly affairs. 

In (he mid-1974s and ai the beginn- 
ing of the 198Ûs he lit the headlines as ûl 
church rebel, he contradiclel stitc- 
ments made by the Catholic Church und 
married u student, hen 24, which re- 
sulled in his being excommunicated. 

He is now at Münster LIniversily, “ils 
ıhe first neudentic ind scicis" in” 
volved in rescarch into men and fathers, 
“pHernology,” as he put it. 

Ile is ol the vicw 1il the cuncentraitn 
ou the women's movement his Hut SUIMU- 
tul eu sHÛcıently tu think abt tir 
pab kû ıı ul û ui LLY - 

Herrmann sail that it wis (ruc tliat 
ıhere is now morc than ever the lop 
class of men und the subclass uf women 
and children. 

"Î um only trying tu do the best lor 
you” is certitinly not a new slogin ner is 
“the new palcernity.” 

These new fualhers have decided tü pusli 
through their ideas for the development ol 
their child with traditional viulence. 

According to Professor Herrmann, 1he 
methods have simply become morc subule. 
The Iruc father only punishes "when his 
agent, the mother, Joes not our will not ap- 
ply his instructions to the child.” 

He said that a rebellion of children is 
overdue, and that in the middle of lhe 
victorious Father culure infantism is 
just as important a wenpon as» feminism. 

There is now every reasan to find 
models in which silent children can exp” 
ress themselves. 


was the increasing number of neurotics 
and the crowds of neglected adolescents 
who sought vicarious satisfaclion. 

The spread of drug addiction is an infal- 
jible sign of an emotional attempt to make 
up for a lack of affection, nat only a moth- 
er's affection but also a father’s, in which 
young people find protection, support, 
orientation andl security. 

Ten years ago Professor Papousek of 
the Munich Max Planck. Institute exta” 
blished how important intensive contacls 
with both parents were for a child. From a 
very early stage in ils development a child 
can make a clear differentiation between 4 
mother's and a father's affeclion. 

In this way the child is stimulated and 
aided so that he or she achieves a maxi- 
mum "emotional balance.” 

This can also prevent a dependence On 
ıhc mother which is t00 close, which 
makes later separation all that more diffîi- 
cull. 

The head of the institute for family psy- 
chalogy in Ipswich, Britain, hit the nail on 
the head when he wrule: “The saddest 
aspect is that {he father’s function is o bal- 
ancing force, as an influence for good, A 
therapeutic assistance is ignored. 

“We come uerass every possible pre- 
caution to compensate û chill Outside tlic 
family for the lack of a mother’s cure, al= 
though ù new arrangemen of roles within 
the family could be just as sulisfying tund 
produce belter rasulis. 

“It iş no accident that a child has wo 
parents. The onc should supplement the 
alher.” 

lı is difficult lo apply whut psychologists 
rightly Jenund in the interests of the child. 
because the structure of otir work world is 
su eanceived as Î idolescents were ih UN” 
nitural inmpositiun. 

Uric Brunfenbrenner, psychulopisl id 
elucinnihist. sah A sucely. which nep 
leets its children, risks in the end disinte- 
gration and death, no matter how well this 
society mily function al other levels.” 

But Juspite this there ilwuys appears 40 
the horizon the glimmer of hope for “a fn 
therless sucicly." 

Professor Jungk, whi has done rescarch 
into society's Future, was asked whether fa- 
thers should du more in the family in fu- 
ture. 

He replied: "1 believe that they will not 
feel this to be a must. The working world 
gels morc and more plain, more and more 
lacking in feeling, colder. Men will find 
feeding the children, çhanging napkins and 
looking after them more and morc aš ã 
beneficial compensation.” 

Should Jungk be right, and it is hoped’ 
he is, the opening question could be re- 
versed: How many children need a father? 

Ruth Martin 


(Nürnherger Nuchrichien, K April I9RY},. 


son 


live in solitary ‘confinement cellsas laid 
down in thê penal code. 


. .A-few, aboe all those sentenced to 
fixed térms like Ingrid Barnbass and Gi- 


sela Duizi in Frankfurt, take part in - 


prison aclivities with other prisoners... 
. But mast strictly rcjeet the offér of mix- 
ing with the. other prisoners. Howover, 


most have active contact io, the outside, : 


Rolf Heisler, who was sentenced for mur- 
der in.1978, last year had 96 yisits. He re- 


ceived 745 letters and sent off, 749. . * 
. They are prolifie correspondents. In- 


grid Jakobsmeier, got :748' letters and. 
sent 681 off. Mohihaupt got 680 and 
sent 437 offi.im addilon she had .132 
hşuraof Y Isllars... 7. . : Sef Despinpux 
“' *." (General-Anzeiger Bonn, VÎ April 198Y). 


Terrorists in pri 


’.. Ganfinued ftom pagê 4 7 
“ists killed themselves, Schleyer . was 
murdered. O 
. I has become known-that shortly be” 
fore the Schleyer.kidnapping, Chancel- 

-. "lor Helmüt Kohl, who was then the lend- 


.. er of the Bonn Opposition, made an 


.. agreement with Schleyer that if cither of 
them, were lakén by the RAF, né deal 


.! for the release of prisoners was to. be 


‘made: .: #. er, SR 
A week before Schleyer, was taken, a 

list with both thejr iames or was. found; ; 

` Kohl is backing the efforts of û state 
secretary at the Justice. Ministry, Klaus 
!Kinkel, to achieve û. bieak-qff gf the 

“ ‘hunger strike: without leparting . from 


. “the firi poljctes of the Bqnn govern. 


pen E 
°" Besides the three prisoners'in Cellê,: 


“E HORIZONS 


ty) f Warning: mother 


is not the 
only parent 


t is astonishing that when child care is 
‘discussed, the role of the father is either 
ignored or played down. 

. Child psychologists established long 
ago that a father who underplays his role is 


. setting the foundations for later problems. 


And this emphasis on the mother-child re-. 
lationship contains the inherent danger 
that this precisely is what will happen. 

It is impossible to act as both a muther 


1 and a father. The lack of a father can be 


compensated for to some extent by ,the 
mother, but not entirely. 

The problems of single-parent families 
— whether or not they have only a mather 
or only a father — are appearing more and 
more frequently in what is termed “intact 
families" when fathers do not fully play 
thcir part. 

Fathers who demand peace and quiet 
when they come home at night insteud of 
playing with the children and talking about 
school eventually distance themselves 
from their families. 

It is wrong, although it is common in 
this age, to blame udolesecenl behavioural 
disturbances only on the need for a moth- 
er. There is no doubt that {he need for û fa- 
ther can have iı great influence on a child's 
developmenl. 

The suspiciun is growing that these facts 
are being systematically displaced. Could 
it he that the solution of this problem is be 
ing purt off. Jue to anxiety for inslink'v? 

The Federal Republic is, and always has 
been, behind in research into the fathers 
role, a view taken by Dr Fathenakis, direc- 
tor of the Munich-hased institute for child 
cducation. 

He said thal in his work he regularly 
had to turn to the research done in the 
English-speaking world. Does that conceal 
Wesı German indifference or is thal 
strategy? 

Should anything be done that reduces 
fathers’ functions in the labour market in 
this country through increasing the em” 
phasis on the paternal side of their lives? 

An EC study published in 1987 is very 
informative on this point. it reveals that fa- 
thers in the Federal Republic are just above 
Luxembourg apd Ireland in equal rights 
and equal duties within the family. This 
means that here many men pursue their 
careers at the çost of the healthy and har-: 
monious development of their children. 

+The lack öf fatherly affection can, for 
instance, be the cause of behavioural dis- 

turbances, which can be manifest in the 
, bhild's refusal to do school work, and also 


sin the childs working excessively. 
gili :. The lack of a father's influences on a 
$ child can lead to delays in personality 


development, because of an inability to 
find a personal identity, to making it diffi+ 
ult far .the.child to adjust to other child 
fen, of his own age and even to adolescent 
grime, ا‎ : 

: İn his book Auf.dem Weg zur vaterloset 
Gesellschaft; published in 1963, psychoan” 
alyst Alexander Mitscherlich described 
. the occupational cayşes aswell as, the ef 


fects on the child when the father isnot in-., 


Yolved in the child's education; 


: م‎ He Wrote that fathers.were şo much ocx. 
éupied with their jobs tliaf apaft from the. 


[ape and.şpiritunl aspects of, being: ã‏ ا 


! father they cannot give ‘any guidance İn 
f Cultural matters to their children and di- 
f Tecl them in life. : , e 

He'said that: the ‘conseqüenoes ‘of this 
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. Bobby and Karla Schenk wl 
(Pt 


Across south 
Atlantic in 
0 e 

a light aircrı 

A iv. he believed that the: 

adventure Gf his life hadi 
taken place: Bobby Schenk hadî 
sailed his yacht, Thaliissi I, aut” 
world — twice. 

His book, his 1O1h, $f, 110 lele: 
Kap Horn, made him thé mûusw 
ful of German suilor-aut hers. iw 
how, the life of this districl-coun- 
wus Mul safi iCcluty. So ho anh. 
Karli, look ter the ait. Uli’ prepaf 
ÇÎN yciùrs und {hen made the first C 
ing of Lhe South Atlantic in a single’ 
lor sports ittirCritfl. 

He suid aftéerwaruls: "I Jon" wa 
0 through all that ever again.” Hé 
lear wus their constant comfi 
throughout their 40,000 kilomelr 
which took them from Augsburg! 
the Canury Islands; 1he Cape Vek 
lands; the leg across the Atlantic 
cife, on the Brazilian coast; d0 
Tierra del Fucgo al lhe bottom f 
cenlina; hack up South and Narth# 
ica; and finally aeross Green’ 
Scotland. ا‎ 

Their aircraft was a Mooney Î 
margin for error wus tiny gnd mê 
the smallest, error in wind strep 
all-up weight would have run (hem 
of fucl, As it wus, they lunded in 
with just 40Û litres left in the tank, 

Schenk followed carefully a cf. 
plan: on board was an 18 kilo 
emergency pack and phydilb. 
equipment. Frau ‘Schenk 4f 
enlcergcency transnilter wit 1 
based fix instrument, E CR 
tween the Cape Verde, Îşlands,4! 1 
cife, they carried only oxygen 4# 
nothing to eat and drink. Every 

.was used to store the 440 liires,# 
which; according .to, the; ¢o 


would be.needed for the 3,000 ۰ 
1 


tre stretch, 


Another risk factor س‎ he, 


ence zone ‘over the tropics, 49¥ , 
thunderstorm front, 1t, had. to. bef, 
tiated because it,jay beyond the : 
no return. That was when the WR 
study of satellite photographs f 
With the. help of the. radar..o 
they were,able to skirt all.thundfê 


.build+ups.- They navigated wit : 


sextant.because, on the. leg, ther 
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A close-run thing... 
Mooney 252 plane. 
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ing their craft. There 
was a Swabian mce- 
chanical oengincer 
who was able after 
20 years finally to 
present lis wonder: 
a miniature U-bual ٍ 
accurate in every de- pid. 
tail. He pushed one 
button, and the craft 
sank below the sur- 
face. He pushed an- 
other and it reap- 
peared. Such mo- 
ments are magic for 
a model maker. The 
U-boat so inıpressed 
a firm that it bought 
the plans and turned to mass- producing it. 
In the first weeks, hundreds of U-boat 
captains received their vessel. Cost: be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 marks depending 
on. sophistication. Naturally an underwa- 
ter, and therefore invisible, vessel is nat 
for everybody. Unless of course you are 
one of those prepared to don swimming 
trunks and accompany the submarine as it 
glides through the watêrs of the cily 
swimming pool, 

But most of the boating action lakes 
place above water; that's where the 
shrimpboat lowers its nets into the water; 
where the lifesaving boat drops off its res- 
cue dingy; and where the ficry redl firehoal 
spurts its fountain Of water Over ctirious 
bystanders. 

‘Tf this is all not enough. you can invest 
dnather two or three Ihousind miûrks cul 
for super models. They come with the 
sounds of diesel motors, wilh foghorns 
and clanking anchors, deck lighting, navi- 
gation lights that work and, naturally, ex- 
treme manoeuvrability thanks to propell- 
ers fore and aft. 

Little sailor men stand on parade by the 
railings; al the appropriate command, they 
wave thelr flags. 

When strollers coıne across fathers in 
their Lilliputian world, they should nal 
start talking about “handicrafts and 
“toys”. For this is the business of moclel 
construction. They doit play, they con- 


‘struct. 


They build. They slot into the role, The 
object of their work is a technical wonder, 
Nothing to do with toys. For the boy inside 
the man is a fastidious creature. 

E Gerhard Taube 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, š Aprll [| YAY) 


And then home for a 
i: ıı {Photo: Held) 


yages of discovery. - 


Four aircraft workers employed .by 
aernspace firm MBB (Miesserschmitt- 
Bolköw-Blohm) have built in their leisure 
time four miwature Phantom fighter 
planes, The sole difference — apart from 
the size — is the substitution of internal- 
combustion engines which drive propell- 
ers for the gas turbine, 

But otherwise, they're fast with a speed 
of 180 kilometres an hour (about .11 2 
mph}. They have their own rexıractable 
undercarriages .and break parachutes, 
Many model-aircraft flyers place a high 
value on little details. . 

One enthusiast spent three years con- 
structing a little Jumbo Jet and painted 
on all the 5,857 rivet heads that the full- 
scale aircraft has on the fuselage. He was 
so pleased with his work that he did not 
want to risk sending the plane into the 
air. He said: “I have invested too much 
monty and nervous energy in it for that." 

But even the technology in small air- 
craft is meant to work. And reliably. 

Perfect model flyers master the art of 
flying without being able to fly them- 
selves. Some swear by gliders, others find 
them boring. Some float round with 
Richthofen's red triplane; others rate on- 
ly Turnados or Jumbos. Jokers of the 
fraternity go for carpets, lawnmowers 

and dogs (with dogs, the ears must act as 
wIngs). 


A helicopter boonı took place at the 
end of the 1960s when an ambitious en- 
gineer managed to use the most conıpli- 
cated mechanical rotor functions in mini- 
autre. Model yers are always on the loo- 
kout for new challenges and the 1,000 
marks or 3,000 marks, depending on so- 
phistication, was gladly paid out for u 
machine. 

One expert says: “Anyone wanting 1o 
master a helicopter first has to spend at 
least two years al the controls of a normal 
aircrafl." Which means that a helicopter 
flyer can count himself (or herself) as a 
connoisseur. 

In 1974, there was a pioneering event 
which won a lot of admiration — the first 
time a radio-controlled helicopter is 
crossed the English Channel. In this case, 
the flyer flew alongside the model in iı 
real helicopter in order to maintain radio 
contact because five or six kilometres is 
the limit. . 

The leisure industry has both fathers 
and sons in mind.— but boats are cheap- 
er than aeroplanes and aren't as likely to 
crash, So for the 
simplest boat, you 
pay about 40 marks 
— but without radio . “**; 
controls. Boats with 
the simplest forms 
of iwo-way. remote 


control systems 
come for between 
about 160 marks 


and 200 marks. For 
the village fishing 
pond brigade, there 
is just as wide a ; 
choice of vessel as ;“ 
for the flyers. There + 
are  windjanımers i 
for historians, pon- 
derols oil tankers ' 
for ship caplains 
und nippy speed- 
boats for the’ more 
athletic, ‘Some pa- 
tient craflsmen Great vo 
spend years creat- beer, 
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They’re jumbo-jet pilots and tanker j 
skippers, but only on Sundays 
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f (he people at the’ American aero- 
space conıpany only knew it: one of 
their aircraft, the X-29, whizzed over the 
nıeadows and paddocks of Hesse. That 
would be a surprise, because the aircraft 
is secret and there aren't supposed to be 
any in Europe. ET 
` It was, of course only a model. The pi- 
lot had both feet firmly placed on the 
ground, The aircraft is radio-controlled. 
The controls are worn by the pilot 
much like a vendor’s sweet-and-lce- 
creani tray. The blinking lights indicate 
what is happening on this miniaiure 


aR 


cockpit control centre: there are 
switches, levers, display indicators and 
joysticks. 


The manufacture refers to “the latest 
technology optimises a l4-canal micro- 
compuler, multisoft remote-cuntrol sys- 
lenı wilh modern programi-lechniques.” 

The result, in any case, is the capacity 
to make spectacular clinbs, elegant 
curves and change speed. Sa that the pi- 
lot has his haıtcls free for piloting, the 
computer functions in the system can 
vary the prugrunmme lo a mix of flight 
functions iis wanted, 

Fhe aircraft itself is alsu an exumple uf 
lhe lates! technology. 1s [3¢c motor gen- 
erates almost 6hp and propels the litle 
drift At well over 100 Kilometres au huur. 
And that is probably 1he only style differ- 
cence with the real thing: (hê model has an 
internal-combustion motor whereas the 
reall aircraft is, of course, a jet. 

, Wis true that Lhere are now litıle jet en- 
gines, but they are expensive. The best 
coxl 80,000 marks and they are also Ire- 
mıendously noisy, which angers. people 
just as like real jet engines do. The mini 
version is so loud, in fact, that their use is 
banned in Germany. 

Even lhe norma! internal combustion 
moator-powered models are allowed to 
operate only a cartain distance from re- 
sidcntial areas because of the noise they 
make. 

The future of model-aircraft flying be- 
longs to the electric motor — as iş the 
case with powered model ships. 

Would-be model-aircraft pilots should 
not only make themselves familiar with 
the technology of the machines but also 
with the characteristics of radio control, 
A certain frequencies, the Post has to be 
notified because of the possibilitles of in- 
lerference. : 

And, in any case, you cannot sim 
out to the field at the end-of the ا‎ 
start (he model up. ‘So many model-air- 
crufl flyers join aero clubs, model-aircraft 
groups to get help, advice, support —~ and 
also a base. Fly days are arranged. This is a 
hobby which entertains not only the flyer 
hinî or herself, but also for spectators, 

Years ago, (here was a “Thunderbird” 

leam which had 4 super-fast delta-winğed 
erift powered with real gas turbines, Pru- 
cently, İl was insisted that it fly only at a 
real airbase. For the brilliant scarlet mis- 
sile shot across the ground al 425 ki- 
lometres an hour {about 265 ınph) and 
with a screaming that reached 120 decib- 
els, not much less than a renl jet fighter, 
After lhe success ful landing, lhe pilnt 
was bathe! in sweat, just like a real pilot 
woulkl have been. 


